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the Baltimore-Lit,-and Relig. Magazine) 
A REWAFACTS. ABOUP ONE OF SEPA. 
Poliowing letter will ‘speak for itself. It 
conductors of this 
Mugazine; but came to hand.after the. great.re- 
eoded to promote had been effected 


orm it.was inte 
—and the body to which it was evidently me 
givé “tnaterial information had adjodrired: 
“We ‘publish it ‘without communicating: with the 
writer, aad: therefore of Course without express | 


With: ib Views~in—writing: it—to use it/in 
_justifying-that, which aid. 


cheerfully ourselves. responsible for- 
the Christian character and perfect. veracity. of the 
writer, Let his statements be- seriously. pondered 
joubt, if there. be’ any true 

sucha state of mind—as to the wisdom 


and nécessity.ofthe action of the late General As- | 
sembly. of the Presbyterian Chorch, in separating 
the ned spo 


truth that -the facts’of. the:case have been sedu- 


confidenve"too teglected to ascertain and 
an “end proceedings; which’ were equally 
honouring to God and hurtful ‘tothe souls of men. 
‘What are’ we. to think of men, who pursue the 
conduct here exposed—and yet claim fellowship 
‘with our faitly and order? What could be thought 
‘of. we: knew and connived. at such procee- 


Brorner—Since I left Philadelphia I 
haye. been. informed. that.a: motion, to declare the 
Syaod vf Utica to. be no:longer-a part of the Pres- 
bytetian:Church. would be imade.’* .As.facts 
of: action’. on» this: point, J. take the 
| -to'throw.some together and transmit them. 
to. you. F think they. will not be flatly denied by 
the opposition as.they 
“ist. In many-of the churches of that Synod, 


with’ whom the Methodist perfectionists are very 
orthedex. “They. hold; that do what they may, 


them as for God himself: They break the Sabbath 


things...They consider ministers nuisances, and 
churches usele 
down. In the church of Adams, Watertown Pres- 
byterys they proceeded to acts of the grossest sensu- 
' ality, on.the principle, that they can do no wrong. 
Indeed some. their-notions. are blasphemous. 
They:, are. the results of the. doctrine of man’s 
ability and new measures, ‘The filth deposited, &c. 
2d. When urged: to condemn error, as in the 
case of Goodrich, who was at last found guilty, 
but not punished, for asserting that children at 
birth have no moral character, the ministers said 
how can we go forward? In condemning him we 
condemn ourselves. The Presbytery of Oneida is 
the most ‘corrupt in that Synod, the strong hold 
of abolitionism and I think cannot be reformed. 
Green has great influence, and in his Institute, the 
blacks and Whites are sitting side by side at the 
dining table. “However, this would excite com- 
bustion, and slavery had better be let alone. It is 
a fact, however, that immediate abolitionism and 
new schoolism are nearly allied; Where one is 
you will find the other also. [I heard a minister 
say in Presbytery, that since he became an aboli- 
tionist, he did not know where he was in theology. 
He was at sea—no con to.guide him. . 

_ 3d. In the Synod of Utica in 1934, a venerable 
elder who was trembling ‘over the grave, rose in 
open. Synod and rebuked ministers for their 
iweinent’and corruption. Formerly said he (I 


hau,) clergymen were distinguished for whatever 
things are lovely, honest; and true, but now they 
have degenerated into mere pettifogyers and double 
dealers. [ can have no contidence in them. 
4th. { have no hesitation in saying that the Sy- 
- nod, but especially the Presbytery of Oneida, are 
in open rebellion as to the doctrines of our Confes- 
siog in their literal acceptation. Indeed, the Old- 
school" doctrines are viewed very much as we 
would view the doctrine of transubstanti:tion. 
They abhor and despise them. Brother Barber, an 
agent of the Assembly’s Buard, was openly insulted 
in the Synod of Utica in 1835: so much s0 as to 
excite indignation in the minds of some moderate 
F \ men. He was not permitted to advocate his cause, 
y or state to the Synod the principles on which the 
: board acted. - There is such a fanatical spirit that 
many imagine, that a mere novice, for instance a 
would ‘be “revival “man, an exhorter or private 
member, or even an® old woman or a new convert, 
knows ‘more of what piety is and true theology 
than fifty of the most experienced ministers in the 
Church. With them the opinion of all the pro- 
fessors of all our seminaries would not weigh a 
feather. 
5th. Many of the churches were once Congre- 
tional ; but how many came in on the accommo- 
ation plan I cannot say. The lst church of Rome 
is Congregational, unless it has come in within a 
ear. The pastor was moderator in the Synod of 
835. . Whether the deacons have a seat in Pres- 
bytery I know not. The 2d church of Rome al- 
tered its articles, that Baptists might become mem- 
bers. In Prestytery of Watertown there are 
two or three Congregational churches under the 
_are.of Presbytery. One has a Presbyterian sup- 
ply—two.or three Presbyterian churches are sup- 
plied by Congregationa] ministers. The Presby- 
tery and Black river Association have a joint com- 
‘mittee under. the Home and American 
Education Societies, to recommend candidates, é&c. 
6th. Ministers are often received into Presbyte- 
ries from associations without adopting the Con- 
feasion of Faith at all. -I know an instance where 
a minister. was received from Vermont without @ 
dismigsion from the association or recommendation 
to. Presbytery—but merely a certificate of good 
standing. Mr. Wilson of Sackett’s harbour is the 
mano. The 


but he declined. An elder was heard the other 
: day teaching the children in the Sabbath school, 
that they had power enough to obey all God’s 
commands—the orthodox. idea is held up as absurd. 
When the New,school eulogize the Confession of 
Faith they mean with their private interpretation 
of it. . Burchard, (as he-is called throughout New 
York-state,) is, I-presume you know, a member of 
‘Tth.Creeds are formed and used as a substitute 
for the Confession of Faith. I know a minister | 
who was broken’ ip and Jriven from his parish be- 
cause he would not ordain an elder unless he as- 
sented to the Confession of Faith. 
_ Dear.sir,.I feel a deep anxiety for your success, 
1. do, hope,. that. before the members of the Assembly 
Jeaye - Philadelphia, that they may bée’enabled: to 
the church.is free. If these fot will aid in 
object they are at your'service, 


pe 


4 


| sine 
1} nated New-England Divinity. According to them, 


hig, 


| God, fromthe impulse of a, regatd to his own hap- 


rinission ; -but ‘it’ will appear not to-be inConsis- | loved “his. idols; which, though’ contrary 


‘as his highest good, The self-love that was previ- 


ken of, from its communion.."T’he |'Spirit, than the man who is 60 constituted that he 


lously*concealed:from our.churches; and the only | 
cause of'.self accusation will be;.when we-fully }-vice asthe means of securin 
Know them—that we have through misplaced |- Ch: 'S 
“ Thisself-love, or desire of happiness, is the pri- 


choice or preference ? 
or preference of the same object, fur we speak of 


happy; and knowing that he is capable of deriving 


as in this respect he juiges or estimates their rel- 
; ‘of 1 3 Ol ative value, so he chooses or prefers, one or the 
there are persons called perfectiontsts, compared | other as his chief good.” | 


. they ¢annot stn: yea, ‘that it is as impossible for | of the agent in some form, is the ultimate end.” 


&c., on the ground that they have got above. these | desire of happiness, turns his thoughts to the de- 
ot cisions and discoveries of eternal truth. He sees 
ss, and that they ought to_be torn | and feels that the world, taken. as his portion in 
this life, brings with it eternal torment in the next. 
Through his dread of the misery connected with it, 


as the case may be, so overcast with gloominess, 


and there is a desirableness surpassing what be- 
longs to all things beside, in becoming a child and 
heir of God.”— Id. p. 33. 


comply with the terms of mercy, while it power- 
fully and successfully prompts the mind to look 
toward the only object of supreme affection, that 
the heart may fix upon it, still tne object is too 
dimly seen—still however it is to be remembered 
that the sinner, disgusted with the former idols of 
his heart, and feeling deeply his exposure to the 


that he is willing to fix, and does in fact fix, the 
eye of contemplation upon the object of holy affec- 
tion, and does with such glimpses of its glories as 


his heart to that Jove of God, his Saviour, which is 
the only condition of his mercy.”—Id. pp. 230, 231. 


‘8 a. tive ground of gracious affections, is the transcen- 
suppuse he reterred ‘to the ministry of Dr. Carna-| dently excellent and amiable nature of divine 
things as they are in themselves; and not any 
conceived relation they bear to self or self-interest. 


love; and that it is impossible in the nature of 
things, fur any man to love God, or any otuer be- 
ing, but that love to himsef must be the foundation 
of it. 
sideration they say so. 
loves. God, and so desires his glory, or the enjoy- 
ment of him, desires these things as his own hap- 
piness; the glory of God, and the beholding and 
the enjoying of his perfections, are considered as 
things agreeable to him, tending to make him 
happy. And so they say, it is from self-love, or a 
desire of his own happiness, that he desires God 
should be glorified, and desires to behold and en- 


but that after God’s glory, and beholding his per- 
fections, are become agreeable to him, he will de- 
sire them.as he desires his own happiness. But 
how came these things to be so 
that he esteems it his highest happiness to glorify 
God, &c. ? 
not a man first love God, or have his heart united 
to him before he will esteem God’s good his own, 
and before he will desire the glorifying and enjoy- 
ing of God as his happiness? 
arguing, because after a man has his heart united 
to God in love, and, as a fruit of this, he desires 
his glory and enjoyment as his own happiness, that 
therefore, a desire of this happiness must needs be 
the cause and foundation of his love, unless it be 
strong arguing that because a father begat a son, 
therefore 


self-love has a hand in these affections consequen- 
tially and secondarily only. On the contrary, false 
affections begin with self, and an acknowledgment 
of an excellency in God, and an affectedness with 
it, is only consequential and dependent.” 
“And as it is with the Jove of the saints. so it is 
with their joy, and spiritual delight; the first 
foundation of it is not any consideration of their 
interest in divine things; but it primarily consists 
in the sweet entertainment their minds have in 
the contemplation of the divine and holy beauty of 
these things as they are in themselves. And this 
| is indeed the very main difference between th: 
“Presbytery offered to admit another | jo 
‘The former rejoices in himself; self is the first 
foundation of his joy; the latter rejoices in God.” 
—“ As the love and joy of hypocrites, are all from 
the source of self-love; so it is with their affec- 


submission, *heir religious desires. and 


| respecting 


at 


wie 


‘ 


: 


rom the Southern Christian Herald. © 
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‘OF ARMINIAN VIEWS: 
Leiter and Progress of: Arminian views in 


of spel, to one in the: Sout 
BETTER XVI. 


My Dear 
<7 Lhe views entertained by the New Haven di- 


vines ¥ ‘ing ‘the -influence of self-love, are 
entirely at-variance with what has been denomi- 


‘allxmoral: action whether holy or. sinful, is pro- 
moted by self-love or: the desire .of ,happiness—in 
other words, every.moral being makes his own 
happiness his ultimate-end. Thus they virtually 
destroy the radical distinction between holiness 
and sin, making themi both proceed from the same 
principle of action. ». While the sinner chooses the 
-world for his portion or chief good from a regard 
to his own happiviess, the saint chooses God for 
ion er chief good for. the same reason. The 
distinction of course, between the saint and the 
sifner, consists, not in their having different ulti- 
“mate’ends, but ‘in their adopting different means to 
obtain the same ultimate end. Their language is: 
There is no: more difficulty in acccunting for 
the fact, that the yielding sinner. supremely loves 


piness,-than there is in explaining the, opposite 
‘fact, of hia having formerly, under the influence of 
‘thé’ same’ principle, (when perverted) supremely | 
to his 
reason and conscience, his heart wickedly preferred 


‘ously in servitude to his:selfish inclinations, and 
‘perverted “by their unhallowed influence, now | 
‘breaks away from that servitude,’as his soul, 
der the power oflight, and: motives rendered effee- 
tual by the Holy Ghost, is made to see and feel 
where its true interest lies. And no sooner is this 
duly seen and felt, through the influence of the 


must have a regard to what he views ac his own 


highest: good, at once chooses Christ and his ser- 
pec. for 1833, pp. 357, 358. | 


mary cause. or-reason of all acts of. preference of 
choice which fix supremely on any object. In 
every moral being who forms a moral character, 
there mast’be a first mural act cf preference or 
choice. This must respect some one object, God 
or Mammon, as the chief good, or as an object of 
supreme affection. Now whence comes such a 
Not from a previous choice 


the first choice of the object. The answer which 
human Consciousness gives is, that the being con- 
stituted with a capacity for happiness desires to be 


happiness from different objects, considers trom 
which the greatest happiness may be derived, and 


Ch. Spee. for 1829, p. 21. 
‘Of all specific voluntary action, the happiness 


ld. p. 24. “In this process, the sinner, from the 


this object of affection loses its attractions, and is, 


that his active Jove and pursuit of it ceases. Now, 
too, he sees that the supreme good is in God, only ; 


* While self-love awakens intense desires to 


wrath of God, strongly desires, be the appointed 
means what they may, to escape the dreadful doom ; 


he may obtain, feel their attractions, and summon 


~ Compare this with the following extracts: 
Presipent Epwarps. “The first objec- 


Some say that divine love arises from self- 


But I humbly suppose, it is for want of con- 
They argue that whoever 


joy his glorious perfections. There is no doubt, 


agreeable to him, 


Is not this the fruit of love?. Must 


It is not strong 


is son certuinly begat him.” 
“The saint’s affections begin with God; and 


y of the hypocrite and the joy of the true saint. 


tions, their sorrow for sins, their rises and 
zeal.” — 
Edwards’ works, vol. v. pp. 129, 130, 134, 137, 140. 
Davip BRAINERD. “These things I saw 
with great clearness, when I was thought to be 
dying, and God gave me great concern for his 
‘hurch and interest in the world at. this time. 
Not so much, because the late remarkable influ- 
ence upon the minds of the people was abated, and 
almost wholly gone, as because the false religion, 
the heats of imagination, and wild and selfish 
commotions of the animal affections, which at- 
tended the work of grace, and prevailed so far. 
This was that which my mind dwelt upon day and 
night; and this to me was the darkest appearance 


religion. | This was the greatest 


eatest misery 


‘of all, that- so few. saw. any manner. of difference 
between those €xercises, which are spiritual and 
-holy, and. those which have SELF-LOVE ONLY FOR 
THEIR: BEGINNING, CENTRE, AND END.” 

Brainerd’s Life, p. 498... 

Dr. It .is true, many a carnal 
men is ravished to think that God loves him, and 
will save him; ‘but in this case, it is not the true 
character of God which charms the heart; it is not 
God that is lovéd. Strictly speaking, he only loves 
himself. And self-love is the source of all his affec- 
tions,... Or, if .we call it love to God, it is no other 
kind than sinners feel to one another, For sinners 
that love them.”—Bellamy’s works, Vol. 

. p. 507. 


Dr. Hopgins.———“From this scriptural ‘and 
rational view of disinterested affection, in which 
all true virtue, piety, and charity consists, may be 
seen “what*s great and dangerous mistake they. 


-have made,-who suppose there is ‘no virtue or true 


religion, but that. which. consists in self-love, or 
originates from it; and that no man ever acts or, 
cau) act from any higher or other principle, what- 
ever he may thing or pretend. Surely these ‘call. 
evil good, and good evil; put darkness for light, 
and hght for darkness; bitter for sweet, and sweet" 
for bitter.” They call that virtue and goodness, 
which is directly opposed to all true virtue and 


Hopkins’ System, Vol. I. p.477. 
Dr. SMattEy.———“‘ Selfishness is so univer- 
sally condemned, and so much is said in the Scrip- 


‘tnres against self-seeking, that one would think no 


laboured ‘proof were necessary to convince any 
man who believes the Bible, or any man of com- 
mon sense, whether he believes the Bible or not, 
that self-love cannot be the. primary source of al] 
true virtue and religion. Yet, however strange, 


80 it is, many great philosophers, and some learned 


divines, have of opinion that the 
best actions of good men, and their most virtuous 
affections proceed from a mere regard to them- 
selves, as their first principle and best end. They 
think that a. well regulated self-love, will influ- 
ence a man to whatsoever things are honest, just, 
amiable, or of good report; though a misguided 
self-love, often leads men into the reverse of all 
these. That as, whenever we transgress the rule 
of right, it is from a wrong idea of our own inte- 
rest; so, whenever we conform to that rule, it is 


only with a. view. to our own interest rightly un- 
derstood. Accordingly they 


suppose, as one of 
their poets hath said,—‘*Self-love and social are 


the same.”” And several systems of divinity widely 
different in other respects, agree in this, that all 
religion, at bottom, is nothing but self-love.” 
*‘ Indeed to suppose self the primary principle, and 
only ultimate end of the virtuous and good, is ob- 
viously to confound all real distinction between the 
best and the worst of characters. All men, and 
undoubtedly devils also, have self-love enough ; 
and are capable of all those actions and affections 


which have this only for their basis. If therefore, 


this were the bottom principle in the virtuous and 
good, it is plain there would be no essential diffe- 


rence of character between saints and sinners, or 


between the angels in Heaven and devils in hell. 
All the difference would be circumstantial ; aris- 
ing from the different conditions in which they are 
placed, the different treatment they receive, and 
the different ideas they have of the disposition of 
other beings towards them, or of their own inte- 
rest.” —Smalley’s Sermons, pp. 115, 116, 118, 119. 


Dr. Strona, There are two errors of fata] 


tendency, into which we may fall. Either there 
is nothing to be done by unsanctified men; or that 
the external services to which they are excited by 
fear and self-love alune, are the beginning of’ real 
holiness and preparation for heaven. 
ous to believe either of these. There is no real 

preparation for heaven, without some degree of | 


It is danger- 


moral conformity to God and his kingdom, and the 


unsanctified sinner hath no beginning of such con- 
formity. All his external works in praying, hear- 
ings and speaking, are for himself, and not for 
in praising their supposed deliverer from eternal 
misery ; and when they add to the account an iin- 
mortal inheritance, in which they expect to receive 
high dignity, the selfish affections may break forth 
in rapturous hosannas.” 
their day of increase and decline. Certain prevail- 


*“ Self-love may carry men a great length 


All errors have 


ing sentiments of the present time, expose man 


Dr. GRIFFIN. “There are some who dis- 


own the distinction between selfish and disinte- 
rested affections; and others, who while they ad- 
mit the distinction, maintain that all men love 
themselves supremely, (that is, desire their own 
happiness more than any thing else,) and that the 
only difference between a good and bad man. is, 
that one places his happiness in right things, the 
other in wrong. 
freely concede that in two things all beings agree,— 
in following their inclinations, and in finding their 
happiness in the gratification of their inclinations. 


In answer to the first class, J 


uit the great difference lies in their objects. The 


object of the selfish man, is the gratification of him- 
self, the object of the disinterested man, the ha ppi- 
ness of others. 
the mere:satisfaction which he is thence to derive, 
the other for the happiness which he hopes to im- 
part to others. 
the satisfaction of imparting happiness? 
only myself, why is it a pleasure to relieve another ? 


One follows his inclinations for 


If self-love stood alone, whence 
If [ love 


Whence comes the inclination? That must be in 


complete existence before I have any chance to 
draw personal comfort from its indulgence, 
reply to the other class, I as frecly concede that 
the difference between a good and a bad man con- 
sists In their placing their happiness, the one in 
right things, the other in wrong. But is it the 
right things, or his own happiness, which the good 
man makes his supreme object ?_ This is the ques- 
tion. 
ness in gratifying affections which terminate in 
themselves, or a lizzited circle, the right things in 
which the good place their highest happiness, (I 
suppose it will not be denied,) are the glory of 
God and the prosperity of his kingdom. Now I 
ask, is the satisfaction which they hope to derive to 
themselves from that good, or the good itself, their 
supreme object ? Do they rejoice more in the re- 
flection that they (rather than others) shall enjoy 
the sight of God’s glory, than that God will be glo- 
rified? If so, they no longer place their supreme 
happiness in his glory, but in their own gratifica- 
tion 
the grosser pleasures of sense, but still personal 
and private. T’o say that they place their supreme 
happiness in the glory of God, and yet make their 
own happiness the highest object, is a plain con- 
tradiction. To place their supreme happiness in 
the glory of God, necessarily implies that they 


In 


While the wicked place their whole happi- 


a gratification more refined indeed than 


love and value his glory more than any other ob- 


ject.”—Parkstreet Lectures, pp. 80. 81. 


“ Deliberately to admit that 


Dr. Porter 


self-love must be the primary ground of moral af- 
fection, is to supercede all intelligent discussion 
about regeneration, or any of the kindred doctrines 
of grace. This one principle sweeps the whole 
away. 
character between the saint and the sioner. 
most. depraved individual on earth, or even among 
apostate spirits,‘is doubtless the centre of his own 
affections. 
views of what is his real interest, he means not- 


There remains no radical distinction of 
The 


And though he may have perverted 


withstanding to act, and does act from a “ primary” 


regard to himseif. And if this is the highest prin- 
ciple of action to a holy being, then an angel and a 
devil stand on the same ground, as to moral cha- 
racter ;—(in other words) there is no distinction 
between holiness and sin.”—Letters on Revivals, 
pp- 88, 89. 


The views contained in the foregoing extracts, 


are the views which have been maintained by the 


great bod y of orthodox Ministers in New England 
on this subject. | 


in the fand. For. it was this 
prejudiced the world against in-| 


lam yours, very affectionately, 


goodness; and in which all moral evil consists.” | | 


Y | reeent converts to the communion of the Church.” 
to be deceived by the resignation of self-love.”— 


Strong’s Sermons, Vol. I. pp. 240, 305, 344. | chinery of the New-school and all their hasty ad- 


~. From the Western Preshyterian Herald. 

BOASTER KEPKOVED. 
_ There are some who séem to under the 
latter half at least of Cowper's category, “ skulls 
that cannot teach, and will not learn.” Like the 
men of Succoth, they are to be taught only with 
thorns: and a thorny bed they appear to lie on, if 
we may judge from the spiteful venom of the Cin- 
cinnati Journal, and the dolorous lamentations of 
the Secretary and his coadjutors. At the meeting 
of the minority of the New-school, assembled in 
Convention!!! in Mr. Barnes’ church on the rising 
of the Assembly, the Rev. Elipha White, whose 
name will be recollected by the readers of the de- 
bates, was understood to say, “ that none converted 
as many souls as the missionaries of the American 
Home.’ 
_ We sounded a note to the contrary of this asser- 
tion some time ago, and have reason to believe it 
/wWas not quite unheeded. Two more years have 
furnished additional evidence, and as the boast is 
yet reiterated, we wil] endeavour to enlighten the 
minds of those who appear never to have seen but 
one side of the question. If any are incredulous, 
let them copy the example of a celebrated political 
Major, and ‘ cypher it out” fur themselves. We 
‘will begin with the year 1832, not being in pos- 
session of the documents necessary to pursue the 
comparison farther back. | 

TABLE 
Showing the comPARATIVE success of the ASSEM-. 
BLY’s Boarp or Missions, and the AMERICAN 
Home Missionary Society for the wast six 
YEARS. 
| Assembly's H. Miss. 


1832.* Board. Society. 
No. of missionaries 256 50!) 
Converts added 2000 6033 
Sabbath scholars 20,000 19,690 
Proportion of converts to a miss. 7 ll 
Prop. of S. scholars toa missionary 78 38 
1833.t 
Missionaries 269 606 
Converts added 3000 4284 
Sabbath scholars 25,000 31,140 
Prop. of converts to a missionary it 
Prop. of S. scholars toa missionary 92 51 
1834.t 
Missionaries 243 676 
Converts added 3000 2736 
Sabbath scholars 17,000 35,000 
Prop. of converts to a missionary 12 4 
Prop. of S. scholars to a missionar 70 5l 
1835.|) | 
Missionaries: 224 719 
Converts added 1900. 3300 
Sabbath scholars 18,000 40,000 
Prop. of converts to a missionary 8 4 
Prop. of S. scholars toa missionary 90 55 
1836.§ 
Missionarics 242 755 
Converts added 850 3750 
Sabbath scholars 15,000 55,000 
Prop. of converts to a missionary 3 4 
Prop. of S. scholars toa missionary 61 72 
1837.9 
Missionaries 272 810 
Converts added 16380 3752 


Sabbath scholars 20,000 60,000 
Prop. of converts to a missionary 6 4 
Prop. of S. scholars to a missionary 73 74 
One might almost think that these exhibitions 
decided the matter without another word being 
said; but there isyeta fact to be introduced which is 
calculated to bear with great weight on the decision. 
We must remember that the Old-school have been 
more cautious than the other party in admitting 
church members, and for this they have often been 
reproached by the latter; we are justifiable, there- 
fore, in supposing that the reported success of the 
Assembly’s missionaries is less than the acthal suc- 
cess. And that we do not speak at random isevin- 
ced “by the well known fact, that the New-school 
have distinguished themselves by pleading Justily 
tor hasty admissions, and quoting apostolic prece- 
dent, proof of all which may be found to satiety in 
the old files of the Philadelphian, and by an extract 
from the 17th report of the Board of Missions, p. 
22. It was a year of revivals, (1832-3) and more 
than 3000 were added to the communion of the 
church, but in the same paragraph it is said, 

“ Our missionaries, in compliance with the dictatcs 
of that wisdom which comcth from above, and with the 
suggestions of the Assembly, contained in its pastoral 
letter to the churches, have acted, so far as we can 
learn, with great prudence and caution in admitting 


Notwithstanding all the skilful tactics and ma- 


missions, they have not the numerical advantage, 
either on the church roll or in the Sabbath schools, 
over the more slow and pains-taking brethren of 
the Old-school. This circumstance counterbal- 
ances Mr. Elipha White’s bold asseverations con- 
siderably. 
Let us now examine the result.** 
For the greater part of the time, i. e., for four 
years out of six, the missionaries of the Board have 
been blessed of God in introducing into the fold of 
Christ, from one third more, to twice and three 
times as many, as those in the service of the Home 
Missionary Society. The proportion has been, 12 
to4; ll to7; 8 to4; 6 to 4, in different years. 
For every 4 brought in by a Home Missionary in 
1834, a Church Missionary brought in 12. The 
last year reported, (the very year in which 
Mr. Elipha White made his boast, for every 4 
brought in by a Home missionary, a Missionary of 
the Church enrolled 6. And yet in spite of these 
facts, proving incontestibly the superior efficiency 
of the Assembly’s Board, that gentleman could say, 
‘that none converted as many souls as the mis- 
sionaries of the American Home.” By this phrase 
converted,” it is to be presumed, nothing more is 
meant than human instrumentality; although we 
have heard of a New-school leader who said, ‘ If 
I was as eloquent as the Holy Ghost I could con- 
vert sinners as fast ashe.” But we hope better 
things of Mr. W., though he is found in bad com- 
pany. We have but two thoughts more to add. 
he friends of orthodoxy have cause of gratitude, 
that while other (and voluntary) institutions are 
depressed by the times, God has given the boards 
of the Church such favour in the eyes of the people, 
that they commence the year with balances in the 
treasury. We have not pecuniary distress to 
struggle with, at a time when all our strength is 
needed to oppose other difficulties. | 
We have also a suggestion to make, in view of 
the opposition ceasing to be a@ Home and Abroad 
Missionary Society. The depression of the times 
has compelled them to drop the 24 missionaries in 
France, from inability to remit funds for their sup- 


* Section 16th, Annual Report Board of Missions, 
pp. 18, 21,22. 6th Annual Report A. H. M.S., see 
New York Observer for May 12, 1832. In these cal- 
culations, the proportions are given for convenience in 
round numbers, fractions excluded. 

+ 17th Annual Report G. A. B. of Missions, pp. 19, 
21,22. 7th Report A. H. M. Society, p. 50. 

t 18th Report G. A. B. of Missions, pp 23, 24. 8th 
Report A. H. M. Society; see Home Missionary for 
June, 1834, p. 21 In the first essay published on this 
subject, some errors in typography occurred, for this 
and the following years, which any one might see, who 
would take the trouble to cast up the figures, was the 
fault of the printer only, for the proportions were given 
according to the Correct data. 

|| 19th Report G. A. B. Missions, pp. 19, 20. 9th 
Report A. H. M. Society, p. 56. | 

§ 20th Report G. A. B. Missions, p. 20. 10th Re- 
port A. H. M. Society ; see Home Missionary for June, 
1836, pp. 20, Sabbath scholars arc in this last re- 
puted at * from 50,000 to 60,000,” for exactness we 
have said 55,000. 

I See Abstract of the 21st Report G. A. B. M. in the 
New York Observer for June 17, 1837. 11th Report 
. M.S. in the Hume Missionary for June, 1837, 
= Both Secretaries make frequent complaints of the 
difficulty of obtaining full reports. We suppose this 
grievance is equally borne. In our statistics we have 
copied as data only the certain and fixed numbers ac- 
tually reported ; both sides sometimes stated what 


| called to her rest but a few weeks after the mem- 


premise, that about a year ago, a number of the 


7 | 1836, and the second attack about six weeks after- 


as they could. After a most desperate battle, in 


aid. 
atsi were unprovoked on the part of the farmers. 


todo him any harm. 
thing was stil] for a time. 


colony, they organized an army to retaliateon Mo- 


dingly on the first day of the present year, the army 


‘their return home, and to renew the war against 


pert We suggest whether tlie Board of Foreign 
Missions just organized; might not. offer-to take 
them up, supposing them to be worthy-men,..:It'is 


Church, since such was the constitution of the Re- 
formed churches of France,t} until the arm of des- 
potism through jealousy put dowmthe National Sy- 
nod. 


tt See Smedley’s History Reforaied Religion in 
France, Chap. ii. - 


"IMPORTANT FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


On the 19th ult. we recorded the painful intel- 
ligence of the death of Mrs. Wilson, who was 


bers. of the mission at Mosika, had reached the 
place selected as the field of their labours, That 
affliction has been followed by others. The breth- 
ren connected with the mission have suffered from 
sickness. The field chosen for their missionary 
efforts, HAS BEEN CONVERTED INTO A FIELD OF WAR, 
CARNAGE, AND DEATH. ‘THEIR Mission aT Mosika 
HAS BEEN BROKEN UP; and in April last, they were 
on their way to join the mission at Dingaan. The 
narrative of these unexpected and afflicting events 
is given in the following extract of a letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, to Mr. Mioli#el Gretter, of 
this city.— Richmond Telegraph. | 


‘“ Our mission among the people of Moselekatsi, 
is entirely destroyed; and we are now on our way 
to join our brethren at Dingaan. In order that you 
may understand the reason of our leaving, I would 


utch Farmers becoming dissatisfied with the Go- 
vernment, removed to the Northward, far beyond 
the limits of the Colony, and not very far distant 
trom the country of the Moselekatsi. ‘These farm- 
ers had numerous flocks of sheep and cattle, Mosel- 
ekatsi, for the purpose of plundering them of- what 
they possessed, made two attacksupon them. The 
first attack took place about the Ist of September, 


wards. In the first he succeeded in killing about 
fifleen of the farmers, including women and .chil- 
dren, and in carrying off a large number of cattle 
and sheep. In the second attack Moselekatsi sent 
his whole force against the farmers, who being ap- 
prised of his coming, fortified themselves as well 


which great bravery was displayed on both sides, 
the people of Moselekatsi, again succeeded in car- 
rying off nearly all the flocks of the farmers. In 
this last battle there was great slaughter among 
the Zoolahs. The number of the farmers that were 
killed, was only a few. This was owing to the 
Zoolahs not using fire-arms. When the army of 
the Zoolahs returned, there was nothing but la- 
mentation heard in the land for weeks on account 
of those slain in battle. A good many of those, 
with whom we were acquainted, from the neigh- 
bouring towns, were killed; numbers returned 
home wounded; some applied to me for surgical 
I would state that these attacks of Moselek- 


They had not done, nor do I believe they intended 
After these attacks every 
The farmers in the 
mean time, had fallen back towards the Colony, 
where being reinforced by new emigrants from the 


selekatsi, and recover their Jost property. Accor- 


set off for the country of Moselekatsi. On the 
evening of the 16th of January, they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of where we lived, and early next 
morning, they commenced the attack on the un- 
suspecting natives. Early in the morning I was 
awakened by the firing of guns; I arose and look- 
ed and saw the farmers on horseback, pursuing and 
shooting the natives, who were flying in every di- 
rection. As soon as they had finished the work of 
destruction at the village near us, the commander 
rode to the house and assured us, that they intend- 
ed no harm against us or our property, and invited 
us to leave the country with them, as they thought 
it would not be safe for us to stay behind. They 
also added, that they intended to come back after 


Moselekatsi, with a much stronger force. He then 
left us and pursued on to destroy other towns. It. 


of duty. An army of white people had entered 
that part of the country where we had settled, and 
destroyed the people on whom we expected to ope- 
rate. ‘These white men had come to our house 
and had treated us kindly and spared our property, 
while they had destroyed the. lives of the natives, 
and captured all their cattle. There was some 
reason to fear that Moselekatsi and his people 
would no longer regard us as their friends. Even 
if there had been do reason to think thus, yet it 
was plain that our field of labour was destroyed ; 
and besides, we had every reason to believe that 
the farmers would continue their hostilities until 
they had either destroyed the power of Moselek- 
atsi, or else had driven him far out of his country ; 
so that it was plain that we would have to leave, 
and we thought that if we did not then leave, but 
staid behind the army of the farmers that Moselek- 
atsi would take offence at our wish to leave, and 
in that case we knew not how he would treat us. 
The farmers after destroying fourteen or fifteen 
villages, and capturing about 6000 head of cattle, 
returned to our house about 12 o’clock. We deci- 
ded to leave the country under their protection, 
and at one o’clock, P. M., of the same day, we 
were in our wagons leaving our station and all our 
plans for benefitting that people. I would remark, 
that Moselekatsi lost in that warfare, more than u 
thousand of his best fighting men, and the warfare 
is not yet terminated. About this time, the farm- 
ers intend to return with a much larger force, and 
overrun his country. So that Moselekatsi and his 
people must either fly far away, or else they will 
be destroyed. In view of these things, I think we 
have done right in leaving his country. — 

This emigration of the farmers from the colony, 
is going to form a new era in the history of the na- 
tive tribes beyond the colony. As I said before, 
we are now on our way to join our brethren at 
Dingaan. We have our fears that the farmers and 
Dingaan will come into a conflict in a few years.” 


MOST INTERES7ING STATISTICS FROM THE 
S. S. VISITER. 


It is often repeated as a proverb, that the chil-. 
dren of ministers are worse than other children. 
It is said, and believed by multitudes, that they 
more frequently become recreant to parental au- 
thority, lovers of pleasure, and even dissipated, 
than any class of children in the community. It 
is doubtless true that impropriety of conduct in the 
child of a minister, appears worse and becomes 
more notorious, and indeed may actually be worse, 
—more aggravated, than similar conduct in the 
child of any other parent. The former child too, 
if he becomes wayward, will probably be more 
reckless in his waywardness and plunge deeper 
into the gulf of sin and ruin, than the iatter, be- 
cause he will have to break over greater barriers 
in forsaking the path of virtue. But that a Jarger 
proportion of the former class of children than of 
the latter, do become wayward or that anything 
like as large a proportion, we never have believed ; 
and we believe it less this moment than ever be- 
fore. There never was a proverb more unjust and 
false than the one mentioned above, or facts do not 
speak the truth. So far as the investigation has 
been carried.the results are as follows. 

In 21 families of ministers there are 98 children 
over 15 years of age. Of these 75 are professors 
of religion; eight in the ministry or in some sta 
of preparation, and two only are dissipated. In 
five of these families all the children over 15 
years, twenty-nine in number, are hopefully pious; 


an aid justly to be looked for from the Presbyterian | 


‘and their effects, there is fou 


now became a question with us, what was the path | 


and in 12 others, half or more of the children over | green 
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WEEPING MAY ENDURE FOR A NIGAT,4 
JOY COMETH IN THE’ MORNING.” 
_ The sentiment 20 beautifully expressed. in:th 
passage of the Psalmist. is often verified-in thé ex- 
night. of gloom 
night o and.d ency,.the morning 
dawned their wakeful disquietudes, and tiopé 
has beamed upon their sinking spirits. “And what 
so cheering after seasons. of spiritual darkness‘os 
desertion, as to feel the renovating smiles of the 
sun of righteousness: arising. with héaling in his 
rays on the care-worn and.almost despairing heart? 
Then it can say, “ weeping endured for the night, 
but joy has come in the morning.” The cares and 
anxieties of life are indeed: so numerous, and their 
effects are often so harrassing, that the' pilgrimage 
we are destined to pass often seems to be not only 
a night, but a long dark night, with but. few stars 
to sparkle on its‘gloom. And yet, there is.scateely, 
any Condition so forlorn, or any prospects 80 hope- 
less, as not to have some alleviating circumstances 
connected with them, which are calculated to-mi- 
tigate their rigour—if not to remove it.. It-is.true, 
these mitigating circumstances, to have any sure 
or permanent influence, must. proceed from causes 
which in their origin and. application are principal- 
ly, without, and .beyond..the:. es comfort 
which this world has to proffer, - Th ey must pro- 
ceed from suitable views, not only of our. trie cha- 
racter and condition in this’ life, but also from a 
thorough conviction that the only true remedy for 
our multiform causes of affliction and pain is, alone: 
to be found in sources of relief, which have never 
been found, nor can be found* in any earthly anti- 
dotes. Their only cure is. in the grace and peace 
of God. These, and these alone, can cause.a mor- 
ning of promise, and of joy to succeed « hight of 
thick gloom and of mourning anguish. ~How vain 
then, are the pretended remedies’ of this-world to 
administer happiness independent of those hidden 
springs of refreshing joy, which flow from the 
fountain head of all perennial delights. Ia God, 
who reigns in sovereign majesty over ‘all causes. 
ffects that fuliiess of 
blessing which can fill the immensity of our most 
enlarged desires, nay, which can satisfy their infi- 
nity. It is the belief of this consoling truth, which 
leads the Christian to say, “ when he giveth quiet- 
ness who then can make trouble?” “ If God be for 
me who can be against me?” -If he be head over 
all things to his church, shall the gates of hell ever 
against her? Her divisions may multiply 
er watchmen may contend—her doctrines may be 
assailed—her bulwarks may be assaulted—her 
cause may be deserted—her enemies may triumph, 
and her friends hang their harps upon the willows 
—but though weeping may endure in the night of 
her many woes and sighs, yet a morning of joy 
shall break forth to dispel the clouds of her adver- 
sity, and she shall arise and shine, her light having 
come and the glory of her Almighty Deliverer hav- 
ing risen upon her. , | 


From the New York Olive Brancli. 
PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE: 


_ “ And not one of them shall fall to the ground with. 
out your Father’s notice. 


One ameng thousands of instances in which the 


Providence of God in apparently small things, may. — 
be traced, is in the conversion of an individual who 
stands at the height of religious influence in this: 
ive itas 
it was related to me, by a near relative of the indi- 


city, and in fact in our country. I will 


vidual in question. 
Mr. 8. had by diligence and prudence (with the 


blessing of .God) raised himself from the situation” 


of a dependent fatherless boy, (at the age of six- 
teen) to a lucrative situation, as the head of a large 
commercial house in one of the most important 
cities in Europe. Business calling him, as it fre- 
quently did, to travel in the stage, he found all the 
seats at one time pre-engaged at the stage-house. 
It was in vain that he endeavoured, by the offer of 
double the fare, to prevail upon some one of the 
passengers to relinquish his seat, but was obliged 
to wait until the next day before he could pursue 
his journey. 

This was a trifling event in itself, and probably 
hardly would have found a place in his memory, 
after the accomplishment of the business which 
called him forth, had it not been for circumstances 
connected with it. Buta day or two after, while 
pursuing his journey in the following stage, the at- 
tention of the passengers was arrested in passing a 
house by the road side on observing a number of 
coffins brought out of it. The sight was so unusual 
that they prevailed upon the driver to inquire the 
reason; when he learned that the stage had upset 
the day before, just in that vicinity, and thege_per- 
sons lost their lives by this means. The stage was 


the same in which he had made over efforts to ob- © 


tain a seat. ‘Till this time he had lived without 
God, and with only such a hope as he now saw 
would fail him, and he says that the first thought 
that crossed his mind was, Had you secured that 
seat where would you have been? IN HELL, was. 
the spontaneous feeling in his heart, and the an- 
swer of-his comscience. Mark the result: the man 
was led immediately to devote himself, with such 
talents and opportunities as few men have had to 
devote, to the advancement of the cause of Christ 
in Europe, France especially. Through his influ- 
ence thousands, and tens of thousa of Bibles, 
Testaments, and tracts, have been scattered. over 
the country, and the heart of many of the descend- 
ants of the persecuted Waldenses were made glad. 
He still lives, and his influence is felt in a thousand 
ways, and he gives direction to some”of our most 
important benevolent associations. Say, then, Ae 
that deny a Particular Providence, was it by 
chance that he was hindered on his journey. — 


PHENOMENA OF THE DEATH BED. 


Whatever the cause of dissolution, whether 
sudden violence or lingering malady, the immedi- 
ate modes by which death are brought aktout ap- 
pear to be but two in number. In the one, the 
nervous system is primarily attacked, and there is 
a sinking, and sometimes an instantaneous extincs 
tion of the powers of life ; in the other, dissolution 
is effected by the circulation of black venoug.blood 
in the arteries of the body, instead of the circula- 
tion of the red arterial blood. The former is term- 
ed 


long protracted, and accompanied by all the yisiale 
marks of agony that the imaginetion associates 


with the closing scenes of life—the pinched and ~ 
pallid features—the cold clammy skin--the 
turned eye—and the heavy, laborious, ratthing 
piration.. Death does not strike all the organs of — 


the body at the same time; some may be- said to 
survive others; and the lungs are among the Jast 
to give up the performance of their function“and 
die. As death approaches, they become gradually 
more and more oppressed ; the air-cells are loaded 
with an incre quantity of the fluid, which na- 
turally lubricates their surfaces. The atmosphere 
can now no longer come in contact with the nn- 
merous blood-vessels spread over the air-cells, 
without first. permeating this viscid fluid—hence 
the rattle; nor is the contact sufficiently perfect to 
change the black venous into the..red. .arterial 
blood ;. an unprepared fluid consequently issues 
from the lungs into the heart, and is thence trans- 


mitted to every other organ of the body. The brain - 
receives it, and its energies appear to be lulled | 


thereby intosleep—generally tranquil sleep—filled 
with dreams which impel the dying lip to murmur 
out the-names. of friends and | 

recollections of past life—*“ the pleasant babble’ of 


of battle, uttering with his last breath—* 


they thought a probable number, but we relied on the 
conjectures of neither, 


that age, thirty-eight in number, are professors of. 


darmee !"—Sir Henry Halford. 


LA 
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by syncope or fainting—the latter, death by © 
asphyxia. In the last mentioned manner of death, — 
when it is the result of disease, the struggle is. 


e occupations and 


fields”—and Napoleon expires amid 
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with the object to be attained. 


generally substitute personal invective for argu- 


‘ 
2 


and strogating to themselves a holy and exclusive 
desite to promote the interests of Christ’s king- 


yet they can burst forth in furious invective and 
vituperation whenever defeated. : 


and @ more.thorough command of argument, than 
the friends of error. 


ways'the most violent controvertists when driven 
from their neutrality. | | 


ie often, sorely tried by discouragements and de- 


- 


Ag 

ig 


80 


of refasal; mayorgatize by themselves and de- 
clare shemeeives to be the only and true General 

jssembly Of the Presbyterian Church. This 
pd ground they suppose will be tenable on the 


pposition that the Genera] Assembly was guilty 


“antl of snicide by their act in disowning the Synod of the 


firm a 

Many that are 

thoroughly 


fof the-injury. that it has brought 


& 


sppeal to-Christian- to sssiet in the forme. 
tiow’ Of ‘religions library for the'benefit of pious 
students in the College at.Princeton, is worthy of 
on, and-we trust-it-willnot be without effect. 


> 


inIndiana,dn-a-letter.to us dated July 4th, among 
other interesting matters makes ‘the following re- 
Wark, “The aetion of the last Assembly will be 
sustained and approved by the great body of the 
Presbyterian Obureh in the West, and I doubt not 
but.the: Orthodox representation in the next As-| 
senibly from ‘this part of the Church will be in- 


controversies, remarks in a ‘letter dated July 7th, 
“ NorthCagolina will, I think, so pport the Assem- 
bly unanimousty, and Virgioia neatly so. 

esteemed and - judicious: clergyman in the 
West, writes as follows: 

© #¥aim'tejoicing in spirit, (humbly I trust,) over 
the great mercy which the Lord has recently 
shown-he Presbyterian Church. -And-I am in- 
duced: to believe that the’ Reform #0 happily com- 
menesd, will be carried out—because the opponents 
are-so angry—so reckless of truth—so determined 
of prolonging the war. ‘If théy had silently ac- 
quiesced, used no menaces, uttered no slanders, [ 
should have feared that the orthodox churches 
would-have become unwatchful and faint in the 


work: before ‘it were half done; but I am now of 


the opinion, that there will be sufficient agitation 
throughout the year to keep us from going to 


“Tie” Compsor.—Ii is asserted in the boldest, 
most.confident, and unqualified terms by the New- 
school press, that there was an express compact 


between the Orthodex of the North and those of | 
- the South,-by which the former secured the votes 


of. the “latter, on condition of favouring slavery. 
Onr readera ‘should know that this is a sheer in- 
vention. ‘That some of the Northern clergy ex- 
pressed opposition to modern abolition movements 
is most trie; that fhe Southern brethren dis- 
covered that very few indeed of the Orthodox 
Churehes of the North, were affected by this 
spirit “is equally true, but that any expression in 
favour.of slavery was asked, is utterly untrue, and 
that there was any thing like a bargain, is entirely 
without foundation. 


Conrempr or Ortuopoxy.—We find the fol- 
lowing in the Congregationalist, a paper published 
in. Pawtucket, Massachuasets, and it is but too 
descriptive of the contempt of truth felt and ex- 
pressed by many Congregationalists after they 
have nominally connected themselves with the 
Presbyterian Church. 7 

‘The peripatetic philosophy, and the jargon of 
the schools during the dark ages have had no little 
infltenee in the creeds upon this eubject. The 
assembly. of Divines who framed our catechism, 
seem. to have fallen into some absurd and unscrip- 
tural notions on the nature of this connexion ; for 
they say, ‘ When God created man, he entered 
intoa covenant of life with him, upon condition of 

rféct obedience ; forbidding him to eat of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, upon the pain 
of death.” Again, “* The covenant being made 
with Adam, not only for himself, but fur his pos- 
terity; all mankind, descending from him by ordi- 
nary generation, sinned in him and fell with him 
in bis first transgression.” Where did these di- 
vines get their information that God entered intoa 
covenant of life with Adam, vpon condition of per- 
fect obedience? It seems to be a chimerical as- 
sumption. But when they talk of our “sinuing in 
Adam, and falling with him in his first transgres- 
sion,’ it is more than chimerical, it is absolutely 
absurd.” 


War we nave rearnep From Controversy.— 
We hate learned that the doctrines of truth are 
worth contending for, and that all the sacrifices 
etiiered on that account, are but trifles compared 


We have learned that those who most loudly 
decry controversy, are generally those who thus 
wish-te conceal their own ]ukewarmness, or their 
own departures from the truth. 

“Wie Pave learned=that the supporters of error 


ment. 
We have learned that the same class earnestly. 
the true grounds of controversy, 
unworthy motives to their opponents, 


We have learned that although the advocates 


We have. learned that under all circumstances, 


neanbtibutionality and abuse of 


tas hoi contained. to mice 


Western Reserve; but here is a difficulty which 
should be solved, ~ Whatever Presbyteries of the 
New-school shall send delegates to the next As- 


tence and lawful organization, and thus cut them- 
selves off from any subsequent proceeding predi- 
jcated on the supposed suicidal act by which the 
Assembly expired before it was half through its 
seasions. No New-school Presbytery which shall 
either take or demand a seat in the next Assembly, 
can afterwards retire, and institute a civil action 
on the ground that that Assembly had no lawful 
existenee, inasmuch as it was convened by order 
of the preceding Assembly after it had ceased to 
have any Jawful authority. This point appears 
to us to be clear, that the New-school must either 
abandon the thought of a law suit on the ground 
of a supposed dismemberment of the Church, or 
if they adhere to this, they must most carefully 
eschew any connexion with the next General As- 

Again, if they should resolve to send their dele- 
gates for the purpose of organizing a new Assem- 
bly, separate from the one which will meet agree- 


‘A highly. respectable clergyman of North Ca- jably to the order of the last, that they may main- 
rolina, who lias taken no active part in the existing 


tain that they are the true Assembly, and prose- 
cute for the funds &c. then it follows, that from 
this new Assembly must be excluded all the New- 


recognized by their presence and votes the con- 
tinued existence of the last Assembly until the 
hour of its adjournment. Surely the Presbyteries, 
which by their public acts through their commis- 
sioners regularly appointed, declared that the last 
Assembly existed until dissolved by the Modera- 
tor, cannot be permitted in law or equity now to 
plead that that Assembly ceased to exist when 
the Synod of Western Reserve was declared 
to be no longer a part of the Presbyterian Church. 

It has been said that eminent jurists have given 
written opinions in favour of an action by the 
New-school, but our belief in this we must sus- 
pend until we see the evidence. No lawyer who 
had any regard to his reputation would give a 
written and decided opinion of a case, which, in 
the nature of things, he could not have examined ; 
and we much doubt, whether any skilful lawyer, 
after a full examination of the present case, would 


fected, as at all tenable. 

We could say many things on the law aspect 
of the case which would show the insuperable 
difficulties in the way of the threatened legal pro- 
ceedings, but these we leave to a future day; and 
in the mean time it is our firm conviction, that the 
New-school party would most truly consult their 
interests by the immediate organization of a new 
Church. We feel very well persuaded that on 
the seore of Church property they would not ‘be 
troubled by the Orthodox. 


Apvice.—The. following remarks are appended 
to the Minutes of the late Convention, and are 
worthy of special notice at the present time : 


“Tt may not be irrelevant to state, in addition to 
the information conveyed in the two circular letters 
of the Assembly which the Committee have thought 
it advisable to append to the Minutes of the Con- 
vention, that since the adjournment of the Assem- 
bly, attempts have been made by the New-school 
party through the press, and by means of public 
meetings, to awaken genera] indignation against 
the proceedings of the Supreme Judicatory of the 
Presbyterian Church. These attempts, if success- 
ful at all, have been so, only to a very limited ex- 
tent. There is reason to believe that when the 
momentary excitement shall have subsided, the 
oud sense and intelligence of men of all denomi- 
nations will approve the course pursued by the 
General Assembly as the only one adapted to effect 
the purification and insure the permanent peace 
of the Church. 

“There is reason to believe, however, that no 
effort will be omitted during the present ecclesias- 
tical year to counteract the decisions to which the 
friends of reform have been forced by the emer- 
gency of the Church. Already are they menaced 
with law-suits; soon will they be called to hear 
the official anathemas of the New-school Pres- 
byteries; and means are atout to be adopted to 
tamper with the Orthodox Presbyteries, in the hope 
of influencing them to disclaim all participation in 
the acts of their late Commissioners to the As- 
sembly. In this latter attempt we cannot for a 
moment believe that they will be at all successful. 
These Presbyteries when they have examined the 
reasons of the Assembly which justified their acts, 
will at once perceive, that they adopted the only 
alternative left them, and that had they not acted 
as they did, the Church would have been irretriev- 
ably injured. The Orthodox Presbyteries will also 
perceive, that if they do nvt fully support the As- 
sembly in its late decisions, the whole controversy 
must be renewed with redoubled acrimony, and the 
Presbyterian Church will be sunk into disgrace. 
The Church has lost nothing by the removal of the 
four Synods, as they contain but a very few genu- 
ine Presbyterians who can easily gain a re-admit- 
tance. But if all the Synods should be restored, 
their constant effort would be to excommunicate 
the Orthodox. The simple question then is, shall 
we retain our present vantage ground, or shall we 
resign it to our. opposers who will use it for our 
destruction ? No Orthodox man can have any he- 
sitation in deciding this point. We would there- 
fore by way of hint to the Presbyteries, say, © 
“1. Be not alarmed by the threats of law-suits, 
as they who are best qualified to juttge in the mat- 
ter, are of opinion that the proceedings of the As- 


of error may profess nothing but meekness, forbear | sembly will be fully sustained by any court of law 
ance,'and love, when they succeed in their plane, 


before which they may be made to pass in review. 
“2. Be upon your guard against the publications 
which the New-school will scatter among you, and 
the other artful means they may employ to induce 
ou to reverse at the next Assembly what you have 


whether of defeat or triumph, the friends of truth | so nobly done in the last. 


manifest a better temper, a more open honesty, 
We have learned*that professed neutrals are al- 


‘We bave learned that error is always double- 

| We-have feared that error, as it is in itself 

natruth, requires many departures 
from common truth te maintain it plausibly. 

We have learned to deplore the human infir- 
mity -whieb-mingies in the: best sustained contro- 

We 


have learned to distinguish between con- 
troveray iwelf, and the abuses to whieh it is subject. 

_ We have jearned from controversy to love the 
We have learned, that the faith of God’s people 


foa eudeavours to-uphold the truth. 


“3. Guard carefully against the admission of 
new members into your Presbyteries, especially 
where the present Orthodox majority 1s not strong, 
as there will probably be an attempt to cast the 
scale, in such cases, in favour of New-schoolism 
during the present year. | 

“4. Atthe earliest possible period let each Pres- 
bytery strongly and unequivocally express their 
approbation of the proceedings of the General As- 
sembly, as this will greatly tend to strengthen the 
cause of orthodoxy, and to discourage any further 
attempt at revolutionizing our beloved Church. 
“5. Let extreme caution be used in selecting 
commissioners for the neat Assembly, that they 
may be men of firmness and decision, whose prin- 
ciples and policy are not at all doubtful, but who will 
courageously carry out the work which has been so 
gloriously begun. Some judicious men have 
thought that it would not be amiss, if the same 


commissioners who so well redeemed their trust in 


the late Assembly, should be reappointed, as they 
are already well acquainted with the state of af- 


“6; Let the Presbyteries make early efforts to 
collect money to defray the travelling expenses of 
their commissioners to the next Assembly. 
“7. A friendly interchange of opinions by means 


* 


of correspondence, between orthodox Preshyteries, 


| sembly; will by the very act recognize its exis- 


school Presbyteries who by their commissioners 


4 


would have®the. 
that kind: 
The most 


erate 
party in the Church, fully approves of these pro- 
ceedings; the orthodox are now united; and if 
their union and vigilance are continued another 
year, all will be well, and the voice of contro- 
versy will no longer be heard.” 

Opinions rrom Newspapers.—The Editor of 
the Charleston Observer remarks : 

*¢'The summary measures of the late Assembly,’ 
says the Richmond Telegraph, ‘in the ejection of 
four Synods, embracing five hundred Ministers, 
more than five hundred churches, and sixty thou- 
sand communicants, leave us no room for neutral- 
ity. There can be neutrality no longer in any por- 
tion of the Church.’ } 

“ And yet this is the paper whose course some 
of our friends have advised us to follow in relation 
to the existing controversies in the Church—a pa- 
per which under the profession of neutrality, has 
given indubitable evidence of its devotion to the in- 
terests of the party of the minority of which the 
late Assembly was com —and is now neutral 
no longer because the Editor last of all, has learned. 
that every body has been apprized of its rea] posi- 
tion. 

“We refer to this paper as another evidence. 
that there can be no such thing as neutrality on} 
the questions now before the Church. The line. 
of distinction between the majority and the minor- 
ity of the last Assembly is so broad, and so defi- 
nitely marked, that every one will have to deter- 
mine on which side his name shall be enrolled.” 

And again: | 

“All must be aware that for several years, the 
Church has been agitated with contentions in re- 
ference to doctrine and to discipline. But with 
respect to the real merits of the controversy, many, 
for the want of accurate information, have been. 
led to suppose that it consisted in some trifling dif- 
ference which might be adjusted without the aban- 
donment of a solitary principle, and that whether 


onder” 


ing and difficult part of the con- any other ecclesiastical body” or to abandon the 
discipline of their fathers. 


r”’ their “care to | ir relations to 


‘fat ese matters must be 
Christian counsel, aided by mutual 


adjusted by 
Peace may | prayer and brotherly love, not by the fulmination of 


Tuesday, May 16, in 
Morristown, N. J. Mr. Geo. W. Wood, a licenti- 
ate of the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, was or- 
dained to the work of the Gospel ministry. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William J. Armstrong, Secretary of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions ; ordaining prayer and charge to the can- 
didate by Rev. David Magie, of Elizabethtown. 
Mr. Wood is an appointed missionary of the 
American Board, and will sail for his destined 
field of labour, the station of Singapore, as soon 
as the Board shall have the means of sending him 
and his expected associates forth. _ 

-On the 20th June, the Presbytery of Blairsville 
installed Rev. S. McClung, late of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, pastor of the congregation of 
Cross Roads and Plum Creek. The Rev. James 
Graham preached on the occasion. The Rev. 
Francis Laird gave the charge to the minister, and 
the Rev. Samuel McFarren the charge to the peo- 

le. 

On Sabbath evening, the 25th June, the Rev. 
Robert Dunlap, late of Danville, Columbia county, 
Pa. was installed pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Pittsburgh. The Rev. Dr. Herron pre- 
sided. Dr. Riddle preached the sermon, and Mr. 
Swift delivered the charges to minister and people. 
The house was filled to overflowing, and the ex- 
ercises were peculiarly interesting. 

The Rev. John D. Matthews, was installed, on 
the 2d instant, by a committee of East Hanover 
Presbytery, as pastor of the new Presbyterian 
church in Norfolk. In the absence of one mem- 
ber of the committee, who was expected to preach 
the sermon, this part of the services was performed 
by the Rev. James Wood, who was providentially 


4 byterian Church. . 


| dissolved. 


represent the ground now assumed by the disaf-, 


the points at issue were gained or lost, it wou d not 
at a]l affect either the stability or the purity of the 
Church. But none, we think, who dispassionately 
examine the proceedings of the late Assembly, in 
connexion with thé canses which have led to the 
action of that body, will be disposed to consider that 
the contest has related to matters of a trivial na- 
ture. At any rate an era has been formed in the 
history of our Church, which will be referred to in 
succeeding ages as a triumphant contest for the 
principles and the order of that branch of Zion to 


which we belong. And hence are we anxious that |. 


while its events are fresh, they should be fully 
canvassed, fully understood, and generally known.” 


The Editor of the Southern Religious Herald 
gives his opinion as follows: _ 
“ A mask orr.—The Southern Religious Tele- 


‘neutrality’ and hoisted the New-school flag. The 
editor, in jumping off the fence, exclaims, ‘ there 
can be neutrality no longer in any part of the 
Church.’ True; and the proposition was as true 
for years as it isnow. ‘They who were not for us 
were against us. When the standards of the 
Church and the fundamentals of the Gospel were 
at stake, and a man as well acquainted with the 


grounds of controversy as the editor of a religious 


newspaper, proclaimed himself a neutral, or a 
peace man, there could be no mistaking his predi- 
lections, or his principles, or his object. But the 
line of separation has now been drawn, and al] 
must make and proclaim their election as to the 
‘side whigh they will occupy. In the good provi- 
dence of our Heavenly Father we have been ena- 
bled to shut out from us many who were not of us, 
and who were only disturbers in our Israel, The 
remainder are drawn after these by ‘ elective affi- 
uity.’ Their leaders have already given the word 
of command and taken up the line of march, de- 
termined to carry along the party en masse. The 
more completely they succeed in this, the greater 
cause of joy and gratitude will all Presbyterians 
have. For then, that branch of the Church of their 


Divine Redeemer, which they believe to be most 


accordant with his word, and which is therefore 
much dearer to them than life, will be blest with 

ce fur which they have so long sighed and pray- 
ed ; and it will be rid of those corrupting influences 
against which they have so Jong, and with such 
arduous conflict, struggled. If these men, know- 
ing they must leave us, would do so in peace, it 
would be an impressive comment on their boasting 
professions of love of peace and hatred of contro- 
versy. So far from this, however, they are deter- 
mined to contest every inch of ground, and if they 
must die, to die fighting.” : 


- A correspondent in the Vermont Chronicle not 
inaptly remarks: 


“ But, Messrs. Editors, one thing ought to be con- 
sidered,—by every Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Christian, especially, before making a sharp 
speech about ‘the General Asseinbly ;’ viz. that 
it was what the churches made it, and have been 
making it, for ten or fifteen years past, especially. 
Our American Mount Zion has been, for this 
length of time, becoming a volcano; and it has 
now given forth a tremendous eruption; and the 
General Assembly has been nothing more than the 
crater of this volcano. And do we ever blame the 
crater of a volcano for being the outlet of the fer- 
mentations, and boilings, and rumblings, and thun- 
derings of the liquid fires which are in its bowels? 
To speak without figure. The churches all over 
the land ({ mean the Presbyterian, Semi-Presbyte- 
rian, and with them, to some ertent, the Congre- 
gationa] churches, as a religious community,) have 
been preparing to have just such humiliating ex- 
hibitions made, in their large meetings: by their 
heresies, envyings, jealousies, debates, wraths, 
strifes, fondness for new things, and by the acting 
out of a disposition to subvert old truths, and ol 
foundations, and old religious habits because they 
are old.” 


Tue New York Evanceiist anp THE Dis- 


York Evangelist. The Editor of that paper very 
consistently recommended the Congregational 
Churches composing the disowned Synods, to 
renounce their nominal connexion with the Pres- 
byterian Church, and declare themselves Congre- 
gationalists. This advice has alarmed some of 
the Presbyteries, and they have accordingly com- 
plained of it in their official proceedings. The 
Editor thus replies: 


“ Presbytery of Genesee.—Every one who 
reads the resolutions of this Presbytery, which we 


the resolution respecting editors. But we hope 
our friends will make due allowance for the. situa- 
tion of these brethren, as we do, and not lay up 
their censures. Our brethren have seen the clay 
and iron, which they have been for thirty years 
trying to solder into unnatural union, sudden 
dashed to pieces by the very hand that fashioned 


the unmerited and wanton injustice of the blow, 
they are not prepared to appreciate the kindness of 
faithful counsel. 

“ But seriously, we can assure our brethren, 
both of this and of the Rochester Presbytery, that 
treating Congregationalism as a mere prejudice to 
be got rid of, is not the way to retain the confi- 
dence of those who are Congregationalists upon 
principle. If they wish the co-operation of such, 
they should propose terms of perfect equality and 
reciprocity. When that is done, Congregation- 
alists who are worthy of the name and lineage of 
the Puritans will go all lengths for the sake of 
union and peace. In the meantime, we would ask 
our brethren of the Presbyteries how they would 
regard a resolution of the General Association of 


of any” Presbytery or convention, “or any other 


graph has, at length, given up the profession of 


owneD Synops.—The following is from the New| 


publish at their request, will understand the aim of 


the mould. And while smarting under a sense of 


present. The Rev. Wm. Neill, of Portsmouth, 
presided, and proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions to the pastor elect, and to the congregation, 
constituted the pastoral relation, and delivered the 
charge to the minister. The Rev. A. D. Pollock, 
of Richmond, delivered the charge to the people. 

On Sabbath, 2d inst. the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon. 
was installed as pastor of the Presbyterian church 
at Columbia, South Carolina. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Biblical Analysis ; or a Topical Arrangement of 
the Instructions of the Holy Scriptures, udapted to the 
use of Ministers, Subbath School and Bible Class 
Teachers, Family Worship, and Private Meditation. 
Compiled by J. U. Parsons. Boston, 1837, Whipple 
and Damrell, 8vo. pp. 311. 

While we might object to the sentiment of the com- 
piler expressed in his preface, that the mode and cir- 
cumstances of Baptism, the detail of articles to be em- 
braced in a profession of faith, and the outlines of 
Church organization are points, “ which the Saviour, 
and the Holy Ghost, and inspired Apostles thought it 
unworthy of their attention, or subversive of their pur- 
pose, to define ;” and also to some of the titles of the 
chapters such as “ Probation renewed by the sufferings 
of Christ,” as well us to the absence of some topics which 
ought to have entered into a Scriptural system of di- 
vinity, yet we think well of the arrangement in gene. 
ral pursued in the Analysis. The Scriptures are the 
fountaln of divinity, and we hall cvery attcmpt to 
unfold the excellence of their doctrine and practice. 
Speaking for themselves as they do here, their voice 
may be heard with profit. Gaston’s Collections, which 
are on a similar plan are excellent, and have long 
been esteemed as a valuable aid, particularly to minis- 
ters. 


An Examination of Phrenology ; in two Lectures, de- 
livered to the Studcnts of the Columbia College, 
District of Columbia, Feb. 1837. By Thomas Sewall, 
M. D. Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Wash- 
ington City, 1837, 8vo. pp. 70. 

The first Lecture givesa bricf but lucid view of the 
theory of Phrenology, and the second, demonstrates 
the irrcconcileableness of the system with the anatomi- 
cal structure and organization of the brain and other 
parts concerned. These Lectures are written with 
much good sense and informati.n, and to us appear 


| conclusive, that if Phrenology be a science, it is one 


in which fancy is much more concerned than fact. 
The Lectures are illustrated by several plates which 
assist the reader in comprehending the Professor’s 
argument. 
lieve that every one bears on the outside of his head, 
the sure indications of his moral and intellectual cha. 
racter. 


The Family Preacher ; or Domestic Duties IMlustrated 
and Enforced in Eight Discourses. By Rev. Rufus 
William Bailey, of South Carolina New York, 
1837, John S. Taylor, 12mo. pp. 158. 

These discourses were preached in the course of 
the author’s ministry, and carry with them their pulpit 
style. They illustrate and enforce the duties of hus- 
bands, wives, females, parents, children, masters, and 
servants, and although they may contain nothing 
which is new, yet they comprise a large amount of 
valuable practical remarks, in an easy and flowing 
style, and well adapted to do good. As individual 
happiness and national prosperity are intimately in. 
volved in the faithful discharge of domestic duties, we 
are always happy in recommending every new and 
judicious attempt to explain and enforce the latter. 


The Issue ; presented ina Series of Letters on Slavery. 
By Rev. Rufus William Baily, of South Carolina. 
New York, 1837, John S. Taylor, 12mo. pp. 110. 
These Letters are well worthy of a perusal, and 

should be circulated in those neighbourhoods where 

the violent doctrines of abolitionism are most preva- 
lent. They express the views generally which we 

have long since adopted, not advocating slavery us a 

system, but deprecating all violent interference with 

it, as calculated to exasperate the South, and to render 
the condition of the slave more hopeless. Modern 
abolitionism has in our opinion had but one striking 
effect, and that has been to injure the very individuals 
whom it professes to serve; and we are well persuaded 
that its tendencies can only be to evil. Mr. Bailey 
discusses the question temperately and intelligently, 
and his testimony should be respectfully weighed. 


Y | He introduces many facts of interest in the course of 


his reasonings. 


PERSBYTERY OF STEUBENVILLE. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Presbytery of 
Steubenville, in Session at Big Spring, 5th of 
July, 1837. 

«The commissioners to the last General Assem- 
bly reported that they had attended all the ses- 
sions, and voted on the important cases that came 
before that body. ‘Their report being heard, as to 
the doings of the Assembly, it was ee 

Resolved, That we highly approve of the fideli- 
ty of our commissioners ; and that, however pain- 
ful the circumstances which bave called for the 
late acts of our General Assembly, in relation to 
certain inferior judicatories, we believe that they 
were necessary, and that they ought to be sus- 


the state, “that we highly disapprove of the efforts | tained by all! the eo of our Church.” | 


Attest, . Beatty, Stated Clerk. 


We recommend the book to those who be- | 


‘THE DOOR IS OPEN. 
Mr.. Editor—It will be recollected that the late 
General Assembly appointed a Committee to draft 
a letter to the Churches which were cut off by the 
resolutions ott ba the Synods of Western Re- 


serve, &c. not to tegral portions of the Pres- 
e report of the Committee 
was laid on the table. A Committee was also ap- 

inted to draft a letter to those four Synods. But 

fore this Committee reported the Assembly was 
By the failure of this measure, many of the 
brethren and Churches in those Synods, tor whom 
we are interested, are placed in some embarrass- 


Encyclical Letter, as it may, pro hac vice, be de- 
nominated, suggest to those who sympathize with 
the'majority of the Assembly and are sound Pres- 
byterians, the fact that they can be reunited with 
the General Assembly, yet no way has been point- 
ed out by which this result may be attained. And 
in the mean time efforts are made to poison their 
minds against the Assembly, and to enlist them in 
the efforts which will be made next year to assail 
and disturb the Assembly, and failing here, ty or- 
ganize a new General Assembly. 

Now as there are brethren who will consent to 
do neither the one nor the other, and who doubtless 
would be glad to be released from their present 
Presbyterial and Synodical connexions, and to be 
admitted in due form into the Presbyterian Church 
of the General Assembly——their very desire in this 
respect, their refusal to co-operate with the despe- 
rate measures which are suggested to those Synods 
by their friends, and their acquiescence in the do- 
ings of the Assembly, being duly organized as 
Presbyterian Churches, or ordained as Presbyterian 
Ministers, will be one of the safest tests of their 
soundness and of their claim to be readily admitted 
to our communion: whereas the rebellious will 
show that they neither love our system nor under- 
stand Presbyterianism. 

Now I would take the liberty to suggest to such. 
churches and ministers, being now Presbyteries or 
minorities of Presbyteri-s that they open a corres- 
pondence with each other, and exchange views as 
to the desirableness of being formed into Presbyte- 
ries undcr the care of our General Assembly ; and 
that they agree to call a Convention of all who 
think and feel with them, whether from the West- 
ern Reserve or from New York state, as is conve- 
nient, and deliberate on the matter, and that hav- 
ing agreed to form Presbyteries, they apply to the 
next convenient Synod to be received and recog- 
nized by them, or tothe Assembly to be formed into 
a Synod, as may be most expedient. This is in 
accordance with the course actually suggested by 
the resolutions of the Assembly, adopted in con- 
nexion with the act declaring the four Synods to be 
out of the Church. : 

Of course any Presbyterian Synod to whom 
they may apply, having due knowledge of their 
true Presbyterian character and organization will 
receive them and send the certificate of that fact 
to the next Assembly; and the Assembly will re- 
ceive their Commissioners under the rule of Dr. 
Alexander, as interpreted by the Permanent Clerk, 
with the sanction of the late Assembly. 

In order to this they would have to apply for re- 
gular dismissions from tle Presbyteries with which 
they are now in connexion ; or if the Presbyteries 
and Synods should refuse, they would then be at 
iberty to produce such other evidence of their or- 
dination as ministers and organization as churches 
as the nature of the case would admit. Thus these 
churches and their pastors, whose present relations 
to each other continue unaffected by the action of 
the General Assembly will be brought back into 
union with the body which they prefer, and will 
be separated from those with whom they do not so 
fully harmonize, but with whom being formed in 
company they have been cut off by the indiscrimi- 
nate and impartial action of the constirutional prin- 
ciple which swept off both friend and foe together. 


— — --— --- 


for the Presbyterian. 


SUBSTANTIAL CHRISTIANITY. — 

The members of the Assembly of 1836 will re- 
meinber with what zeal and frequency, it was 
argued by a leading New-school man from New 
York, that the conversion of the world could only 
be effected by propagating those articles of faith 
in which al] denominations were agreed, and not 
those on which they differed. ‘This he called sub- 
stantial Christianity, the opposition to sectarian 
Christianity. ‘To show the “ elective atfinity” of 
kindred spirits, I give you the following account 
of a sermon preached by the farnous Alexander 
Campbell, in the Unitarian Church at Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the fall of 1835. ‘The preacher was 
opposed to all sects, ridiculed all confessions of 
faith, and denounced all “isms,” enumerating 
Presbyterian-ism and many others. He claimed 
for himself and followers the title of ** Christian.” 
He asserted and argued that the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ could not be established on the earth, or 
the world be converted to Christ, until all sects, 
parties, isins, and confessions of taith were done 
away. 

Kindred minds think alike. 
OBSERVER 


For the Presbyterian. 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS IN COLLEGES. 


Permit us through the columns of your paper to 
bring the following communication bcture the 
public. 

For some time past it has been a matter of deep 
regret to the pious portion of the students of the 
College of New Jersey, that amid the multiplicity 
of books, with which they form an acquaintance, 
they have it in their power to obtain the reading, 
of so comparatively tew that are strictly religious 
in their character. It is a fact, the propriety of 


ment. For although the Pastoral Letter, and the | 


For the Presbyterian. .| tribute one or more: books, the less-of which he 
could scarcely ‘feel, bat which when collected ‘wilt 


a our object. For this purpese donations. 


a 


| say that he believes them. 


of 
cals, maps, &c., as will illustrate the fi 
sionary labour, will be thankfully teceived ‘by this 
society, and may he left with ¥ 
Peabody, 29 Sansom street, Philadélphia, or if it 
be more convenient for some 
contribute any thing, to leave their address, 

will be cheerfully called on in a short time, 
their donations gratefully acknowledged. 


General Assembly to annul this act. It 
argued with wonderful pertinacity, and with a- 


agreement between two 


works.as will contribute to the acquisition 


of religious knowledge. i 
godlin ge, or conduce to the 


ess, together with such Journals, period 


the Rey. James A. 


who are 
ley 


By order of the Philadelphian Society. _ 
Joun S. Lazar, | 


Davin Concer, 
Ww. 


College, Princeton, N. J. 
July 8th, 1837. 


commits 


| For the Presbyterian. 
PLAN OF UNION.—No. II. 
In my first number I endeavoured to expose. the: 


abuses of the “ Plan of Union,” 1 come now to the 
question of its constitutionality. 


Much has been said of the incompetency of the 
s been 


great display of legal knowledge, on the part of 
both civilians and divines, that it is a treaty or 
rties, and theretore, 
neither can abrogate it, without the consent of the 
other, or refuse to abide its provisions, without a 
manifest breach of faith. Upon this string, a thou- 
sand changes, in the sharpest treble, and the deep. . 
est thorough bass, were ruog in the late General : 
Assembly ; and their vibrations are still sounding. 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
Assuming this important point, and uphesitatingly 
dubbing it * A Plan of Union belween suid Assem- 
bly and the General Association of Connecticut,” 
(which, by the way, is neither its name nor its. 
character,) the opposers of its abrogation have en- 
deavoured to make the public believe, that the 
General Assembly have been guilty of a most fla- 
grant violation of good faith; and law books too: 
have been sagely introduced by grave divines, to 
show that the act is still binding on the Presbyte- 
rian Church. 
The entire failure of analogy, between the case 
in hand, and the authority adduced, was clearly 


demonstrated in the late Assembly, and, no doubt, 


the reverend gentleman who presented that au- . 
thority, will long remember the sarcastic reproof of . 


a gentleman of the bar, who requested the volume, © 


that -*law-books are edge-tools, which children. 


should not handle.” But aside from legal authority, . 


will any man gravely contend, that an unconstitu- . 
tional treaty or compact is obligatory ? a a 
if the government of the United States should . 
inadvertently, or if you please, designedly, form a 
treaty, by which, in its operation, some foreign 


would the people of this nation, whose constitution 
guarantees to the whole land, and every part of it, . 
a republican form of government, be bound by that 
compact? And if the government should attempt . 
to enforce such a treaty, would not the people .. 
stand justified before the world, in rising en masse, . 
and demanding their rights at the hands of their . 
rulers, or driving them from the place of power? 
But it is said, the “ Plan of Union” is not uncon- 
slitutional, but extra-constitutional; that i8, ac- 
cording to the definition of one of the legal divines 
who used it, “an arrangement which the constitu- 
tion never contemplated, but which it neither for- 
bade nor enjoined”!!! And that it stands on the 
same ground, and is no more unconstitutional than 
“an Education or Missionary Board.” Did the au- 
thor of these assertions believe his own words ? 
Will he, as a man of sense, declare, on sober re- . 
flection, that he considers the cases analogous? 
When the constitution of the Presbyterian 
Church secures, to every minister, the privilege of 
trial by his Presbytery, and the right of appeal, if 
he considers himself unjustly condemned, is there 
nothing in the constitution against binding him to 
submit to an ecclesiastical council without appeal ? 
When the constitution guaranties, to every private 
member of the Church, the right of trial by a ses- 
sion, with the right of appeal through all the ju- 


peal restricted to the Presbytery? And when the 
constitution forms all the church-judicatories of 
regularly sordained ministers and ruling-eldere, 
who have severally adopted the Confession of 
Faith, and promised subjection to its form of 
government, is there nothing in it, against admit- 
ting, to all the privileges of membership, men, who 
have never been ordained to any office, and who 


the standards of the Church? I can readily ima- 
gine, that, in the heat of debate, men may suddenly 
conceive, and hastily throw out, such grossly ab- 
surd ideas; but I cannot suppose, that any man of 
conimon sense, and moral honesty, will deliberately 
If our constitution had 
directed that Boards of Education and for mis- 


from other denominations, then there would have - 


mizht be said that the proceedings in both were, 
not extra constitutional, but obviously unconstitu- 
tional. But to apply such a term to the “Plan of 
Union,” as implying that the constitution ** neither 
forbade nor enjoined it,” is absolutely false ; unless 


ever it does not expressly forbid, : 


unconstitutional that is not expressly prohibited ? 


Ard is it true, that every thing, that is not ex- - 


which, it is not our purpose to consider, that very 
few, if indeed any works on practical godliness 
ever obtain places on the shelves of our college li- 
braries in general. Hence the pious student on 


too often is fuund lamentably deficient, in point of 
religious information. ‘lhe * Philadelphian So- 
ciety,” composed of all the members of this college, 


deeply impressed with the importance of cultiva- 
ting the heart as well as the understanding, and 
desirous of making high attainments in religious 
knowledge, after a due deliberation, on this all im- 


lish a library, which shall consist of such works, as 


not only feel. that it would be gratifying to have 


open to all the students connected with the col- 
lege) but are fully convinced that it is our duty to 
move in the work of establishing it, from the hope 


brought us together, almost beyond calculation. 
By far the greater portion of the members of the 
society have in view the Gospel ministry, and con- 
sequently cannot but feel that a perusal and inti- 
mate acquaintance with such works, is absolutely 
indispensable to a proper preparation for the solemn 
responsibilities which are inseparable from that 
holy office. An enlightened Christian public, to 
whom we appeal for assistance if this effort, being 
informed of the high profession for which we are 
preparing, will immediately see the especial need 
we have for this library. The fact that so many 
eyes are directed to our literary institutions, with 
anxious expectations that from them shall emanate 
well educated young men, possessed of sound un- 


quired by the Church and country, encourages us 
to make an application, to the wise and the benevo- 


‘lent, to the Christian, and the pilanthropist, to the 


minister at the altar, and to all who are interested 
(and who is there that is not) in the cause of Chris- 
tian education, for aid in collecting such books as 
will promote the object we have in view. This 
plani is the only feasible one, that we were able to 
discover. Indeed it is one, in executing which, 
the burden wil] be felt by no one individual or 
class of individuals, because the design is, for 


every one according as he may feel able, to con- 


who have taken upon them the name of Christ, | 


pressly forbidden, is allowed ? 
there that is not allowed by the Presbyterian con- 
stitution ? It is not expressly forbidden to read 
the Scriptures to the people in the original tongues, 


being graduated from our institutions of learning, ' of to pray in Latin, and sing in Italian, and preach 


in Dutch; is it therefore allowed to conduct divine 
service in this manner. It is not forbidden to ad- 
mit all the ministers of all the various denomina- 
tions, within the bounds of the Presbytery, “ to sit 


and act as members of that body :” but on the con- 
trary, the constitution expressly declares, “a Pres- 
_bytery consists of all the ministers and- one ruling- 


portant subject, have resolved to spare no effort to. 
remedy this evil—accordingly it is about to estab- ' 


shall supply the great want of information on prac- 
tical piety, the exercise of true godliness, and the. 
progress of the benevolent labours of the day. We. 


tree access to such a library, (and which shall be | 


elder from each congregation within a certain dis- 


trict.” Is it therefore allowed to admit ministers 
or elders, nay, even private members of other de- 
nominations! It is not forbidden to admit as mem- 


bers of the General Assembly others, besides com- - 


missioners, in a certain ratio, from the Presbyte- 
rics. Docs it therefore follow, that after the As- 
sembly has been constituted of such representation, 
they may, without any infraction of the constitu- 


tion, admit as many others “to sit and act,” as 


_ they please. 


If so, then the Assembly of 1791 was 


'very ignorant of the constitution, or needlessly 


that it will advance the great object, which has ' 


j 
! 


scrupulous in determining that “No delegated 


body has a right to transfer its powers, or any part | 


thereof, unless express provision is in its eonstitu.' 


tion,” and therefore resolving no more to invite > 


corresponding members. Poor old men, they had 
not learned the convenient term extra-constitu- 
tional, which allows every thing that the constitu- 
tion “neither forbade nor enjoined.” If they were 
now above ground and could, for a short time, en- 
joy the superior light of the present day, they 
would learn, that instead of requiring “ express 
provision in the constitution” for the admission. of 
corresponding members, they ought to have Icoked. 
for “ express prohibition” for their exclusion ; be- 
cause, according to New-school doctrine, whatever 
is not expressly prohibited ts allowed. And any 


derstanding, and distinguished piety, together with | other Assembly, availing itself of the superlative 
every qualification for the laborious services re- | light of this doctrine, may easily increase its ma- 


jority, to any desirable extent. 

On this principle, I see not how any of the mi- 
nority of the late Assembly can pronounce any of 
the acts of the majority uneonstitutional, as not 
one of them is expressly forbidden in the constitu- 
tion. Nay, had they gone on, to dismember Sy- 
nods, and Presbyteries, and even to sift out every 
individual minister and church member that was - 


suspected of heresy or irregularity, [ know -not 


who would undertake to put his finger on the arti- 
cle in which all or any of these is expressly for- 
bidden. And last of all, should any adyocate of 


nobleman should claim, and undertake to exercise: 
despotic authority im some district of our country, © 


dicatories, is there nothing against subjecting him © 
to an irresponsible committee, with the right of ap- © 


have never adopted, and perhaps have never seen, *_ 


sionary purposes should be formed of ministers and -- 
ruling elders, and if we had gone on to add private | 
members, not only of our own churches, but also - 


been a manifest analogy in the two cases, and: it:: 


it is contended, that the constitution allows, what- : 


But will any person maintain, that nothing is 


f so, then what is. 
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hesitate 


contemplated ,-but-which it neither forbade nor en- 
t 


mixed’ charches, the right of appeal beyond the 
Presbytery, unless their accusers shall allow them | 


‘thy, he will steadfastly adhere to those views of 


‘the time, might be given.- 
Auburn -Theological Seminary, and others of «ny 
friends in this region, consider themselves misre- 


.as'to my real meaning, may tend to relieve their 


doctrine; which New England divines hold in com- 


and have given just cause of complaint to the re- 


‘strict Presbyterianism of our Standards, from mo- 
edern New England theology, were explicitly taught. 


-withoutintending the least disrespect or offence to: 
any.iman,that not only not at Auburn, but never in 
ithia whole region (and this is what I meant to say 
sin the Convention, not limiting my remarks to Au- | 
iburn) “have I heard’ a sermon teaching the funda- 


i ; 


pot, only. neither enjoined nor 
is “not a. principle récognised 
Gphstitution a public conven- 
improper, caucus, which 


claiming to 


exprems “Is ‘there a civil. conatitation 
in apy of our States, any.other-covntry 

after. describing the qualifications | 
électing the.membefs of. the. Legislature, or any 
other rulers, bition that 
no otliéts shall be admitted. And if any Legisla- 
ture’ should admit the members 
of the Legislatures of other states“ to sit. and act” 
with “equal péwefs with ‘themselves, who would 
itate to.pronounce it UN-constitutional? And 
who would think of trying to soflen it down by the 
term “ Who would risk 
hig character, a8 a man of ‘sense, on the assertion, 
‘that cise which “the constitution never 


Away with: such sophistry: it is too 
need Unmasking, = 


Union” is manifestly unconstitu- | 


tional,.in.the.following particulars: viz. | 
1, In placing the characters of Presbyterian 
ministers, who have charge of Congregational 
churches in the hands of an ecclesiastical council, 
a tribunal of which our constitution has no know- 
thus depriving them of a trial by the Pres- 
. €anless their accusers shall be pleased to 
— and of course divesting them of the right 


2. In ‘denying, to Presbyterian members of 


to‘earry ithigher. And, 

3. In allowing persons without ordination, either 
as ministers or ruling-elders, and even without 
adopting the standards of our Church, or promising 
subjection to her form of government, or in any 
shape ‘becoming amenable tw her authority, ‘ to sit 
‘and act” in the Presbytery as ruling-elders in the 
Presbyterian Church.” 

In regard*to the first two particulars, it may be 
said, that as the privation specified results from 
the peculiar connexion of the individuals con- 
cerned, which was formed with their own consent, 
with a full’ knowledge of the stipuiations, they 
have no reason to complain of it as a hardship. 
But ‘what right had the General Assembly to place 

‘of the members of the Church in a situation, 

in which they shall be under a necessity to com- 
promit: their rights? They are pluced as the 
guardians of. the: Church, and I confess, it appears 
to me, more like a breach of trust and of good faith, 
to bind the hands and «give up the sacred rights of 
her ‘members to strangers, than to declare the act, 
by which it-was done, unconstitutional, and there- 
fore:null and void. 

‘But whatever consequence may be attached to 
this:plea inthe minds*of some in relation to the 
first two particulars, there is no excuse, or pallia- 
tion, or justification forthe third particular. ‘The 
admission; into the Presbytery, of private members 
ofa church, that single feature of 
Presbyterianism, that has. never adapted our 
standards,:and over. which the Presbytery has no 
more*control, *than-it has over the territory of 
Greenland; is sucha palpable violation of the con- 
stitution as‘no- unprejudiced person would under- 
take to deny or-defend. - 

being the foundation of the “Plan of 
Union,” or rather its entire want of foundation, it 
must be, ipso facto, and ab initio, null and void. 
And whether abrogated by an act of the Assembly 
or not, it could have no authority over the judica- 
tories of the Church: and any Presbytery had, and 
always hada perfect right to refuse compliance, 
and would have been justified in refusing to adinit, 
-or in excluding after admitting, any persons, who, 
-by’the constitution, have no right “to sit and act” 

- In my next, I shall examine some other pleas, 
aby which the abrogation of the “ Plan of Union” 
was resisted in the late General Assembly. 


Marevs. 


For the Presbyterian. 
EXPLANATION. 


‘{The writer of the following explanation is a 
nmember of the Synod of Genesee, and attended the 
“Convention recently held in. Philadelphia. . He is 
a clergyman of amiable temper and sound views, 
and we have no doubt, although he is situated in a 
neigbourhood.in which he finds little or no sympa- 


truth, which he believes he has been taught by 
‘God himself in answer to many prayers.—Editor.] 


Mr. E:litor—Soon after my. return from Phila- 
delphia in the latter part of May last, 1 wrote an 
explanation to‘send -you relative to a certain point 
din ‘my remarks. in -the Convention, as reported in 

ar:paper of-the 20th.of:that month. ‘It was not, 

wever,;-sent, for which, reasons, satisfactory at 


Butehaving heard of-late that the Faculty of 


presented and aggrieved by my remarks, as re- 
ported, and as a few brief explanatory observations 


minds and to exculpate me, I submit the following 
to you for publication. And I observe _ . 

i. That the report of my remarks in the Presby- 
‘byterian, though substantially correct, was brief 
and imperfect. 

2. That had the whole been reported, neither 
the venerable Faculty of Auburn, nor the members 
of my own Presbytery, would have hail just cause 
to complain that I had misrepresented, either their 
characters or views. 

3.. That the most objectionable sentence (and 
which, as it stands, does not convey the precise 
idea which was in my mind) is nevertheless, 
strictly true, if rightly understood. The words, 
as.reported are these, “ While I was a Student at 
Auburn Seminary, I never heard an orthodox ser- 

99 


‘Now the first question here to be settled, is, 
what did I mean ty an “orthodox sermon?” I 
reply that-my intention was to use the term ortho- 
doxy—and the whole scope of my remarks, is evi- 
dence that 1 did use that term, not in its New 
England acceptation, but in a strictly Presbyterian 
sense. But as those who consider themselves 
aggtieved by my course, claim to hold also to the 
Standards of our Church, I add, | 

4. That in saying, that “while a Student at 
Auburn I never heart! an orthodox sermon,” [ did 
not intend, neither can it reasonably be supposed | 
] intended, the remark to apply to those points of 


mon with strict Presbyterians. Had this been my 
intention, I should have been guilty of great wrong, 


spected Faculty of the Institution in question. 
5. My real meaning then was, that while at 
Auburn I never heard a sermon, in which the 
‘doctrines which peculiarly distinguish the 


6.. Things thus explained, I now say, and that 


doctrines of Original Sin, Atonement, and 
Imputatien, as plainly taught in the Confession of 
Faith and Gatechisms of our Presbyterian Church. 
7. In conclusion I disclaim all intention to speak 
dlisrespectfully of any man, or to misrepresent any 
man’s Views in theology; and much more do I 
a disclaim all intention of doing so, towards 
the Faculty of Auburn Seminary. I hereby 
pore genie that towards Drs. Richards and 
Mills (the ‘onlytwo of the present number with 
whom’ I'am acquainted) I still cherish the most 
exalted and undiminished respect. They are men 
too well known to need my praise—men to whom 
I acknowledge myself to be greatly indebted for 
many*kindnesses, and for many. excellent instruc- 
tions—and whose continued favour and friendship 
I should be exceedingly loath to lose. And yet, if 
after the explanations above yiven they continue 
to consider wwe aa an offender—or if a continued 


jed the. Assembly was:.unconatitu- | | 


fashionable of F late years, among a. 


be the very cream of | precious 
L ask; who believes this doctrine of | taug 


that, 
sad .mode of | 


‘New York. Dr. Satterlee had gone out in compa- 


plaint, and operating upon a slender constitution. 


stream of foot passengers of all ages and descriptions, 


from _ these . venerable, 
learned, and excellent men, must be at she price 
of the forfeiture of their favour—and not of their's | 
only, but of all who are not strict and thorough 
Presbyterians, it cannot be helped.. I must cleave 
to my. principles, zard—to those 


reci ths of God’s word, Which, in answer to 
prayers, trust- he has, for Christ’s sake, 
ht me, that I might also, through his grace, 
teach them to others. And may the Lord strength- 
en and enable me + sss to my capacity, and 
the measure of my poor ability (which be it more 
or less is all of him) in these degenerate days of 
our Church, to lift up my voice Jike a trumpet ‘to 
show God’s people their transgressions and the 
house of Jacob their sins. The enemy is indeed 
now coming in like a flood on all sides, and may 
all true watchmen on the walls of our Jerusalem 
“ blow the trnmpet in Zion, and sound an alarm 
in God’s holy mountain.” And that I may so do, 
I beg the prayers of all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in sincerity. | 

| Joun H. Repineton. 
Moscow, Livingston County, N. Y. 

July 6, 1837. cae 


For the Presbyterian. 
.AN EXPLANATION REQUESTED. 


Mr. Editor—It is stated in the New York Evan- 
elist, that after Mr. Plumer had quoted, on the 
ya: of the Assembly, a passage from Dr. Beecher’s 
letter to Mr. Nettleton, respecting the character 
of the Western Revivals, and the tendency of the 
New measures which had been pot in operation by 
Mr. Finney, and countenanced and defended by 
Dr. Beman and others, Dr. Beman interrupted him 
°  ° 
“There Was a convention held at New Lebanon 
rowing out of this correspondence, when the 
rethren had opportunity of conferring together 
freely ; and Dr. Beecher has since declared to me 
that he had been misinformed in hs uit to many 
things; and that he was a great deal nearer tome 
than he was to Mr. Nettleton, who had put him up 
to write that Jetter; and the accusatory matter 
was all satisfactorily explained.” 

Now permit me to ask Dr. Beecher whether he 
admits the truth of this statement? Did he say to 
Dr. Beman, and is he now willing tu say before the 
world, that Mr. Nettleton put him up to write that 
letter? Did he, after all his professions of friend- 
ship for Mr. Nettleton, and all his exhortations to 
him to persevere in his opposition to the new mea- 
‘sures, privately inform Dr. Beman that he was a 

reat deal nearer to him than to Mr. Nettleton? 
n December, 1827, in a letter to the E:itor of the 
Christian Spectator, Dr. Beecher said, “ while I 
live, 1 am pledged to brother Nettleton by affection 
and gratitude, and duty, and nothing could grieve 
or alarm me more, than to witness in New Eng- 
land any flinching or any temporizing in respect 
to him.” And is it true that within a few months 
after this was written, he was himself flinching 
and temporizing ;—deserting his friend, to whom 
he was pledged for life, and whom he had exhort- 
ed to “* stand fast” against all opposition? Is Dr. 
Beecher willing to admit all this to be true? 
Many, I can assure him, are waiting to see whe- 
ther he will permit Dr. Beman’s statement to pass 
without notice. 

It may not be improper to mention, that when 
Professor Stowe was at the East last year, he sta- 
ted to nore than one individual, that he was autho- 
rised to say that Dr. Beecher approved of all he 
had written and published on the subject of New 
Measures; and that he felt more strongly now in 
regard to their dangerous tendency, than he ever 
had done. How is this to be reconciled with the 
statement of Dr. Beman? A. W. 


PRESBYTERY OF WASHINGTON, 


Notwithstanding that the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington, from its earliest organization, have enjoyed 
an unusual degree of harmony in relation both to 
the subject of doctrine and of discipline, still the 
alienations and agitations which have prevailed for 
some time past in many portions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, have filled thom with sorrow and 
deep regret. These alienations and contentions, 
Presbytery are constrained to regard as growing 
out of a real diversity of sentiment in relation to 
doctrines of vital importance, and in relation to the 
entire subject of ecclesiastical policy. The diver- 
sity of views and feelings have made us in reality 
two bodies—have filled our ecclesiastical meetings 
with strife and debate, and have rendered a divi- 
sion of the Church not only desirable, but under 
existing circumstances, necessary. Wherefore 

Resolved, That this Presbytery do sustain the 
last General Assembly in abrogating the Plan of 
Union between Congregationalists and Presbyteri- 
ans, entered into in 1801, and in declaring those 
Synods which have arisen out of this unconstitu- 
tional act, no part of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. . 

They do likewise cordially approve, and unani- 
mously sustain the Assembly, in their doings in re- 
lation to those Synods which are charged with 
holding sentiments and tolerating practices incon- 
sistent with the standards of the Church. 

They do farther hereby express their hearty 
sanction of the late proceedings of the Assembl 
in relation to the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and also in relation to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and the American Education Society, and 
in the organization of a Board to conduct Foreign 
Missions; and they cheerfully approve the condutt 
of our commissioners in the said Assembly, in aid- 
ing to accomplish these results. 

D. Moderator. 
James Sroane, Clerk. 


DEATH OF A MISSIONARY. 

A letter has been received from the postmaster 
at Cantonment Leavenworth, Mo., communicating 
the melancholy intelligence of the death, by vio- 
lence, of Doct. Benedict Satterlee, one of the mis- 
sionaries sent ont under the direction of the Amer- 
ican Board, by the Presbytcrian church in Ithaca, 


ny with two Pawnee [ndians, to negotiate a treaty 
of peace with another tribe, in which he had suc- 
ceeded, and started with the same company on his 
return. The two Indians, however, came in with- 
out him, and stated in answer to inquiries that they 
had left him behind, because he did not wish to 
travel as fast as they did ; and at another time that 
they had left him. ina snow storm, because he 
would not abandon his horse. 

A party of men which subsequently came in 
from the mountains, stated that they discovered 
upon the prairie, about seventy-five miles from the 
Pawnee villages, a blanket, rifle, hair, and blood 
upon the ground; and papers and letters addressed 
to Dr. B. Satterlee. This information was brought 
to Cantonment Leavenworth by Major John Dough- 
erty, the Indian Agent for the Pawnees, who had 
no doubt that Dr. S. had been murdered, probably 
by the two Pawnee Indians before mentioned. The 
Pawnee tribes are kind and friendly, and this has 
been the act of two individuals, from personal mo- 
tives, or of others after they had left him. The wife 
of Dr. S. perished before she reached the mission- 
ary ground, owing, it is presumed, to hardships of 
the journey, added to a previously existing com- 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Launch of the United States ship Pennsyloania.— 
On Tuesday last the 18th inst. this noble ship was 
launched froin the Navy Yard at Philadelphia, we 
gather the following account of this intcresting event 
from the daily papers. 

For several days previous to the Launch of the 
Pennsylvania, and particularly on Monday, crowds of 
curious strangers flocked into Philadelphia. Some ot 
them came from places distant many miles; from New 
York, from Baltimore, and the intermediate towns; 
and the cities, villages, and counties along the Dela- 
wure and in the vicinity of Philadelphia contributed 
ample quotas to the anxious throng, crowding our 
hotels and dwellings, For several hours during ‘Tues- 
day the streets near the Delaware from Kensing- 
ton to the Navy Yard, presented an uninterrupted 


wending their way to the scene of action. Scores of 
omnibusses proceeded to it laden and returned empty, 


middle of the day, the shops and stores were closed 
and business suspended. Some: of the streets with 
their deserted houses presented the appearance of a 


On the Pennsylvania side of the river the crowd 


was truly vast aod imposing, every house top for whole. 


squares was darkened with human forms; temporary 


‘balconies and stands in every direction contained their 


crowded thousands, every window was occupied that 
afforded a view; the navy yard-and public store 
houses were filled, and the wharves presented one un- 
interrupted dense mass of spectators. Casting your 
eyes towards the Jersey shore, at the distance of a 
mile, you could see thousands along it, and at every 


elevated point promising a fair view. The island 


opposite the city had its full number of gazers at the | 


scene. 

The sight of the river was inexpressibly fine. Ships 
were anchored in a semi-circular position from off the 
navy yard—in a line designated by the authoritics— 
and their circles were’ doubled, trebled, before two 
o’clock, by every species of craft, from the largest sized 
ships to the smallest cock boat. ‘I'he number of ships. 
steamers, and other vessels of size, was upwards of two 
hundred—while boats, barges, skiffs, canoes, &c. &c., 
thronged the arena, in numbers without number. All 
the vessels were crowded with company, and the steam 
boats, with their precious freights, seemed to move In 
the mass as if instinct with life. About noon, nearly 
a dozen of barges, manned with their young athletic 
crews, were scen sweeping into the arena of water, and 
passing rapidly down, in file, with their colours flying. 
These, after plying with the rapidity and grace of sea 
birds, came to the shore, and the crews of some of 
them were mustered on projecting wharves, cach side 
of the ship. The multitude was estimated at the lowest 
calculation to comprise one hundred thousand persons. 

The affairs in and around the great ship, had been 
so admirably arranged, that all was in readiness, that 
could be prepared, before the day of launching. The 
ways, upon which she-was to slide, had been laid with 
massy timbers, and secured with braces, proportionate 
in size and number to the purpose for which they were 
prepared. ‘The cradle was fitted to the bends of the 
ship with admirable precision; and the long wedges 


“with which she was to be eased from the numerous 


shores, on which she rested, were placed in a proper 
position to receive the well dealt blows that were to 
send them home to their proper position—and men lay 
along the cradle ready to spring to the signal that was 
to call them to action. Al! the shores, (so are denomi- 
nated those large posts placed against the outside of the 
ship, to keep her from falling over on either side,) were 
removed, that could be taken away with safety, and 
ropes were applied to the others to keep them from 
falling upon the workmen, when they should be knock- 
ed away. 3 

At tcn minutes past two o’clock, P. M. the striking 
of the flag upon the ship house, and the discharge of 
two cannon, gave notice that the launch was near, and 
the boats within the prescribed circle must depart. At 
once, every boat shot off from the prescribed area, and 
took stands in the crowd of navigation. ‘The sturdy 
shipwrights had already quitted their repose, and with 
ponderous strokes were knocking away the beams sup- 
porting the vessel. Some three hundred,as we are in- 
formed, lent their strength to the work of liberation, 
and the echoing blows were fast dying away for the 
still more welcome sound of the battering-ram, sent 
with huge force against the bows. Instantly there 
was great agitation throughout the multitude. If the 
scene had been charming before, it was now magical. 
ly beautiful. ‘The crowd on either shore had ccased 
to move, all being anxiously silent and still at their 
places. In an instant the great ship was started into 
life. The cry, “she moves,” rose from a hundred 
thousand lips—a hundred thousand hungry eyes fed 
upon the sight. ‘The band s‘ruck up our national 
hymn, the cannon roared, the thousands on ship and 
shore again and again iterated their glad and mutual! 
huzzas. As she met her element, Commodore Biddle, 
seated at the great figure head of Hercules, gave 
her name, Pennsyiyania, with the appropriate cere- 
monies. Her descent was very slight, the swell of the 
river gentle—and with one proud bound, that seemed 
to a landsman like the rolling of a world, she sat 
erect upon the bosom of the Delaware, and sailed like 
a queen of the waves between the double lines of sub. 
ject boats to reccive their homage. So perfectly easy 
was the launch, that from the moment she first 
touched the water, till she floated on its level surface, 
was but five and twenty seconds. The roaring of the 
cannon had ceased, but the acclamations continued. 
As each steamboat and vessel neared her, they cheered 
vocifcrously, and were responded to with equal cor- 
diality by those on board. 


The launch was conducted by Mr. Samucl Hum-. 


phreys, the chief naval constructor, assisted by Mr. 
Hart, naval constructor of the Navy Yard at New 
York, and Mr. John Lenthall, naval constructor of Phi- 
ladelphia, and pupil of Mr. Humphreys. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to the workmen, who efh- 
ciently performed the work of the launch. ‘The Penn. 
sylvania is from the pencil of the chief naval construc- 
tor, and was partly built by him prior to his leaving 
Philadelphia for Washington, his present residence. 
The model is generally approved, as possessing the 
qualities of capacity, buoyancy, and fast sailing. She 
is a splendid specimen of the science of naval archi- 
tecture of the present day, althongh commenced fifteen 
years ago, and is very properly an object of pride to 
the mechanical skill of Philadelphia. She is pierced 
for one hundred and thirty-six guns, all thirty-two 
pounders, and will be the must formidable ship afloat. 
It was highly appropriate that Commodore Biddle, a 
Pennsylvanian and Philadelphian, should have had 
the honour of naming her. The launch was con- 
sidered technically perfect, having been admirably 
gentle, and having occasioned scarcely a swell in the 
water. 

On the occasion of the launch Commander McCauley 
and Lieutenants Ritchie and Pennington had charge 
of this ship. Al!l these gentlemen are natives of 
Philadelphia. Commodore Stewart, Commander of 
the Navy Yard, and Captain Read, were among the 
distinguished officers on board. 


Wheat in Mississippi.—The Manchester (Mi.) Whig 
of the 17th June, says that the crops in that state are 
unusually promising. Some of the planters in Holmes 
county, had at that carly date gathered fine crops of 
wheat, and were preparing it for market. Mississippi 
will this year raise her own corn and wheat, and 
make a large portion of the provisions for which she 
has hitherto been dependent upon other states. Her 
cotton crop will not fall short of 375,000 bales, this at 
ten cents per pound will amount to fifteen millions of 
dollars, which will greatly overpay her foreign debt, 
and go a long way towards paying the debt owing by 
the United States to England. i 

Important to Steam Machinery.—It has been dis- 
covered in France, by M. Chaix, that the incrustation 
on the insides of boilers is totally prevented by mixing 
clay with the water. The Government has rewarded 
the discoverer with 20,000 francs. 


Deaths by Lightning.—Two children of Mr. Henry 
Lentz, of ‘'urbet township, Pa. a son and a daughter, 
aged eight and ten years, were struck by lightning, 
and instantly deprived of life, on the 5th instant. 


Steam Boat Explosion —On Wednesday, 12th inst. 
at Alexandria, D. C. a new steam ferry boat com- 
menced running to the Maryland side. A general 
invitation was given to the citizens to cross and return 
in her gratis—she had crossed and was returning with 
a considerable number on board, when the boiler col- 
lapsed. Three persons were killed upon the spot, Mrs. 
Green, the wife of the engineer, and a black man and 
a black woman. Several others were more or less 
injured. 

Indians.—Two families of the Aborigines of our 
country, consisting of two men, their wiver, and 
‘ p'pooses,” have within a few days located themsclves 
on the shores of Staten Island, near the Narrows, 
where they have erected their huts, and employ their 


time in shoaling porpoises and making baskets. ‘They - 


are now froin the shores of Lake Champlain; but they 
belong to the Penobscot tribe. ‘I‘hey came the whole 
distance from the lakes in their frail bark canoes, are 
perfectly harmless, civil, and wel! behaved. A large 
number of fashionables from the city have paid them a 
visit, and made purchases of their baskets, &c.— New 
Yor’ Times. | 


Rapids of the Wahash.—It is stated in the Terre 
Haute Courier of the 29th ult. that all the prelimina- 
ries to the commencement of operations for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Wabash river, from 
its mouth to the town of Vincenness, have been satis- 
factorily adjusted by the commissioners of that state 
and Illinois, and that David Burr, Esq. has been ap- 
pointed principal engineer, and will proceed forthwith 
in the discharge of his duties in connexion with this 
important work. 


A Frightful Crime.—The Mercer (Penn.) Luminary 


‘of the Sth inst. records an instance of precocious de- 


pravity, almost too revolting for belief; and yet the 
editor states that it is well authenticated. One day, 
a few days since, a family in Venango county, near 
the Mercer county line, were absent from home, leav- 
ing none but two small boys, one seven, and the other 
five years of age. Qn their return in the evening, 
they found the eldest boy in the house, and his brother 
being absent they isquiréd for hith, but received no 
satisfactory answer to their interrogatories. They 
then commenced search, and after some time found his 


and numervus hacks, private carriages and vehicles, 


adherence, on my part, to the great points of doc- 


were seen going in the one direction. ‘Towards the 


dead body a short distance from the house, covered 


| 


| 


had arrived at that place. His stay will be short; he 


over with brush! After this discovery, the elder boy ' 
confessed that he had shot his brother purposely with a 


gun which was left loaded in the house, wiped the | 
blood off the floor, and waited the return of hia parents. 
Horrible as this picture is to contemplate, what is still 
more strange, the hoy shuws no signs of remorse for 
the commission of the bloody. deed; but on the con- 
trary, when remenstrated with for his unnatural con- 
duct by his mother, he threatened her life, and added 
that he would be the death of her some day. 


B. Rathbun.—It was generally expected, and uni- 


versally desired, that a definitive disposition should | 
have been made at the Oycr and ‘Ierminer, held here , 
last week, of the indictments that have been pending , 


against this individual, on which he has been so long | 
imprisoned. And especially was a definitive action | 
looked for, when it was known that the prisoner was | 
ready and anxious for trial. Why the judge and pub- ; 
lic prosecutor were not equally anxious to bring the 

matter to a conclusion, we are not advised. It scems 

to us, however, that the interests of the public, as well | 
as the rights of the prisoner, required that the trials 
should not, for any slight cause, have been postponed. 
It is true that the duration of the court was short, and 
the business at it very great, but we doubt if there 
were any which so much demanded speedy action as 
that in question. Upon nine of the old indictments a 
nolle prosequi was entered, and four yet remain against 
the prisoner, one as accessary, and the others as prin- 
cipal, the trial on which was put over until the Oyer in 
January next. Three new indictments were found at 


this court, which were also put over, on motion of | 


the public prosecutor. On motion of E. Van Buren, 
Esq. counsel for dcfendant, a commission was institu- 
ted to take the testimony of Lyman Rathbun in Texas, 
where he is supposed tu reside.— Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 


Port Huron, Mich.) July 8.—Immense numbers of 
Indians have been collecting about this place for 
about a week past. On the 2d inst. about five hun. 
dred descended the rapids in their bark canocs, and 
encamped on this side of the St. Clair, and in Canada. 
Most of them are of the Chippewa tribe, and we 
understand they are from Saginaw. ‘This -was for- 
merly their place of resort in the summer months, for 
hunting and fishing. We are glad to say our inhabi- 
tunts touk carly and efficient measures to prevent 
them from procuring spirituous liquors, and they seem 
to be peaceuble and inoffensive, although some of them 
are in alinost a starving condition. 


Bread Stuffs—The Baltimore American of Monday 
says—‘ Some contracts tor deliveries of wheats of the 
new crop have been made at Richmond, at $1 70a 
$1 75 for parccls at the end of the present month ; at 
$1 55 a $1 6245 for August deliveries; and at $1 50 
for September deliveries. The stock of bread-stuffs 
throughout the country is at a lower ebb, perhaps, 
than it has ever been heretofore, a circumstance which 
will account for the steadiness of the prices of foreign 
wheats, in the face of a fair crop, and the high rates 
at which the first deliveries of the new crop are taken. 
In Baltimore, although the sales of flour for some 
time past have been almost exclusively for city and 
coastwise consuinption, the demand has been steady, 
and to an extent which has kept the storchouses bare. 

Purchase of the Chippewa country.—We learn from 
the St. Louis Argus of the 30th ult. that Governor 
Dodge of Wisconsin, arrived there a few days since, 
with the view of holding, in conjunction with Gen. 
Smith, of Pennsylvania, a council with the Chippewa 
Indians for the purpose of purchasing that country, 
which is about the same extent as the states of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. ‘The main 
ubject of the Government is, doubtless, to secure the 
immense body of white pine growing in that region. 
The great importance of this acquisition to the Valley 
of the Mississippi, now supplied with pine lumber by 
New York and Pennsylvania at extravagant prices, 
can be fully appreciated only by mechanics and buil- 
ders, and a few others, who have bestowed particular 
attention upoa the subject. 


Indian Emigration.—Capt. Wm. E. Cruger, late 
Commander of the U. S. Rendezvous, in the city of 
Rochester, and who lately resigned his commission in 
the Army, has been appointed by the War Department, 
Assistant Superintendent and Disbursing Agent for 
removal of the Ottawa tribe from the Maumee Valley, 
Ohio, to the country beyond the Mississippi—a region 
with which the former military service ot Capt. C. has 
rendered him familiar. | 


Trouble among the Pottowattomies—The Boonvillc 
(Missouri) Herald, of June 24, says there is little doubt 
that the treaty with these Indians, now located on the 
Platte river, will have to be enforced vi et armis. ‘lhe 
tribe are quarrelling and cutting each other’s throats 
in drunken frolics from whiskey smuggled among 
them by speculating whites. The life of Mr. Davis, In. 
dian agent, has been assailed. ‘The Indians swear 
like the Seininoles of Florida, they will die on the 
graves of their fathers. 


Pennsylvania Convention.—The Convention called 
fer the purpose of amending the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, has adjourned over until the 17th of October 
—having been in session sixty-two days. ‘here has 
been an infinite deal of talking; but very little else 
has thus far been done. In reply to the questivn, 
“What have we done?” one of the members answcred 
the other day—‘ We have changed the day of the 
meeting of the legislature and of the annual election, 
which the people will probably put back again. We 
have also passed upon a scction in committee, giving 
to the people the election of county officers, which scc- 
tion is so confused and perplexed, that we shall have 
to change the language fromm one end to the other.” 


Wool.—The Rutland Herald says this great staple 
of Vermont is now ready for market, and cstimates the 
aggregate crop in that state at over 3,000,000 pounds, 
which at last year’s prices (about 60 cts.) would amount 
to near two millions of dollars. We are of opinion, 
however, that wool stands a rather poor chance of re- 
alizing sixty cents a pound this season. Sales of No. 
1 pulled were made in New York last week at from 
30 to 32 cents. 

The way they do up things in the West.—The Mil- 
waukie Advertiser of July Ist says; “ In December 
last, the seat of Government of Wisconsin was estab- 
lished at Madison. Six weeks ago, there was not a 
building there of any description. On Monday next, 
the Supreme Court will hold its Session at that place, 
and there are ample accommodations for all who may 
attend.” 

The Banks.—The arrangement heretofore mentioned. 
as having been made between the Nashville banks and 
those of Philadelphia, we are sorry to learn, has not 
been completed. 


Commodore Hull.—Galignani’s Messenger of June 
5, has the following: “Com. Hull, with his family, 
has left Paris for Havre to embark for the United 
States. It may be interesting to the friends of the 
commodore to learn, that he received a note from one 
of the peers, written at the request of his Majesty, of- 
fering to the commodore the most flattering attentions, 
with an expression of regret from the King at not 
having k:t.own he was in Paris until the day before the 
departure for Fontainebleau. This unsought attention 
and kindness from his Majesty will gratify those who 
know with what excess of modessy the commodore 
avoids those honours which he has so nobly won, and 
to which his exalted private character gives additional 
weight. 

A Flood.—A thunder storm, accompanied with a 
very heavy rain, on the night of the 4th instant, pro- 
duced a great freshet in French creek, Crawford coun. 
\y, Pennsylvania. ‘The rise of the water resulted in 
the loss of property exceeding $100,000. Fortunately, 
however, no lives were lost—but whole fortunes were 
swept away. 


Croton Water Works.—This great work commenced 
an Thursday, 13th instant, at the Croton River, 40 
miles from the city of New York. One hundred men 
were engaged, and more are advertised for. 


People in Demand.—The Clearfield (Pa.) Democrat 
invites some of the surplus population of the Atlantic 
cities to that region, stating that labourers are always 
in demand. It thinks it strange that poor people will 
remain in crowded cities, eking out a miserable exis- 
tence, when a livelihood is so inuch more easily gotten 
in the country. 


An Indian Chief Sentenced to Death—We learn 
from the Milwaukee Advertiser that Ash-e co-bo-ma, 
a chief of the Menomonee tribe, was tried in the U.S. 
District Court, sitting in that town, third week in June, 
and convicted of the murder of Mr. Ellsworth Burnette, 
in November, 1835. The chief was sentenced to be 
hung on the Ist September next. He heard his doom 
with calm indifference. Ash-o-ma, a son of the chief, 
was tried as an accomplice, but acquitted. He was, 
however, convicted afterwards of an assau!t with in- 
tent to kill James Clyman, and was fined $300, and 
scntenced to jail five years. 


FROM FLORIDA. 


By way of Charleston, we have intelligence from 
St. Augustine to July 8th.—General Jesup and suite 


was to establish a post ‘at Moultrie Creek, five miles 
south of the city, and by videttes to commanicate con. 
stantly by way of Thomson’s and Weedman’s to Pico- 
lata. T'wo companies of foot are to be raised for local 
protection, and a horse-company for the Mandarin set- 
tlement. ‘There are at St. Augustine, nine companies 


of dragoons and artillery, and two hundred men on 


the sick-list unfit for duty. Gen. Jesup went to-Volu- 


sia a few days before to-examine sites for posts on the 


St. John’s river. He contemplates establishing a poet 
in a healthy position at Silver Spring, on Lake ’ 
twenty-five miles north of Volusia. Fhe three Indians 
taken by Captain Hanson, report that Mieanopy was 
enjoying himself hunting at Ahapopka. Bowlegs,cap- 
tured at Fort Foster, repeats that the Indians decamped 
in consequence of the measles,of which twenty of them 
died before they left Tampa. Expresses stilt ride 
through to Tampa onmolested; and it is the opinion 
the Indians are not disposed to recommence _hostili- 
ties. Wright, a United States soldier, was to be hung 
for murder on July 10. One of the Indian ponies 
captured - Captain Hanson, proved to be the one 
rode by Mr. Joseph Long, the day previous to his 
murder, at Mr. Dupont’s house, in May, 1836. Two 
of the captured Indians are recognized as belong- 
ing © Philip’s tribe, the third is supposed to be a 
reek. 

We learn by a slip from the office of the Savannah 
Republican, that a skirmish took place about the 4th 
inst., on the west side of the Suwannec, between a 
company of mounted Floridians and a party of Indi- 
ans, supposed to be Creeks. The bodies of two of the 
latter were found, and marks were discovered of others 
that were taken away by the Indians. 

Key West, July 1—On Monday morning, June 26, 
Captain John Whalton, of the United States light ship 
Florida, stationed on Carysford Ree‘, went in his boat 
with four men on Key Largo for the purpose of pro- 
curing fucl. Whilst ashore they were all fired at by 
a body of Indians in ambush, and I am sorry to re- 
late to you that Captain Whalton was shot dead on 
the spot, having received from. three to five bullets in 
his face and body, likewise one of his men. ‘The 
other three had but bare time to run to their boat, they 
all, save one, received sume flesh wounds, but tortu- 
nately escaped. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By recent arrivals from Europe, files of English and 
French papers have been received, embracing London 
dates to the Sth, Paris to the 7th, and Liverpool and 
Havre to the 8th of June. 

The accounts of the suspension of specie payments 
here had not reached England or France on the 8th. 

Liverpool Cotton Market.—There has been a good 
demand since last week. Friday’s sales were particu- 
larly large, and in some instances an advance of 1-8 a 
1.4d. per lb. took place, but on Saturday the unfavour- 
able news from London had the effect of neutralizing 
the advance. On the 7th, the Gotton market closed 
at a decline of 1-8 per pound on the quotations of the 
2d. The sales were 4000 bags, and market heavy. 

The London papers announce the failure of the three 
houses known as the three Ws, Messrs. Wildes, Wil- 
son, and Wiggins. ie 

The Times, of the 3d, referring by name to these 
three houses, says, “* The engagements of these three 
houses, of which the failure has been announced, were 
less in consequence of the aid they had received from 
the Bank, and consequently the effects of this disaster 
will not be so sensibly felt. 

The whole amount of their obligations is two mil- 
lions sterling, and the greatest loss will be felt on the 
houses which guarantied the bank in its advances for 
them, in sums varying from five to twenty thousand 
pounds. ‘These houses were numerous, for the amount 
of their guarantees was one million three hundred 
thousand. 

The Times estimates the foss that will probably be 
sustained by the Bank at £700,000; with an intima- 
tion, however, that it is by nv means unlikely to be 
much larger. Upon the failure of the three American 
houses named, the Times remarks as follows: 

“ We are happy to have it in our power to state that 
the failure of the three great American houses is not 
expected te be attended with anything like the disas- 
trous consequences that many persons have predicted. 
With a liberal allowance for bad debts, Messrs. Tho- 
mas Wilson & Co., Messrs. George Wilde, & Co. and 
Messrs. Timothy Wiggin and Co., are, we are as- 
sured, each of them able to exhibit assets to the amount 
of froin two to three hundred thousand pounds beyond 
that of their liabilities ; and although the arrangement 
of their affairs may be a work of time, no doubt what- 
ever can, therefore, be entertained as to the issue. 
Mcr-rs. ‘T. Wiggin & Co, have issued the following 
vircular. 

Lonpon, June 3. 

“ Being under the painful necessity of suspending 
payment, we are anxious to diminish fear and excite- 
ment as much as possible; and, therefore, solicit at- 
tention to the statement which we presented to the 
Bank of England, which was as follows, viz :— 

Bill engagements, but since reduced, £674,700 


Private creditors, 33,400 
Advanced by the Bank against notes of 
debtors, 200,000 
908,100 
Assets after deducting £103,800 for bad | 
debts, which we deem extravagant = 1,392,800 
484,700 
Deduct subscribed fund, 200,000 
Our surplus capital will be, - + £284,700 


“ We trust we shall be «.: !e in time to pay every one 
in full, and we shall therefore propose to our creditors 
to wind up our concern under inspection, which we 
hope will meet your approbation.” 

Extensive lists of failures were handed about on the 
3d of June, but none were officially announced except 
those of the three houses above named, and twu others 
largely connected with the American trade, namely, 
Messrs. Bell and Grant, and Messrs. Gowan and 
Marx. It was thought that Messrs. Gowen and Marx 
would speedily resume payment, as it was known 
that they have most ample means to pay ultimately all 
the claiins against them. 

The quarterly average of the weckly liabilities and 
assets of the Bank of England, for the quarter ending 
May 3ist, showed a dccrease in the circulation of 
£61,000, in the deposites of £50,000, and in the se- 
curities of £445,000, as compared with the last pre- 
ceding quarter; and an increase in the bullion of 
£233,000. 

The London papers were discussing, with great 
earnestness and some acrimony, the conduct of the 
Bank of England throughout the whole progress of the 
difficulties; some condemning, sume boldly applaud. 
ing, and others moderately vindicating and excusing 
the course pursued by the directors. : 

The London Standard says, according to the last 
quarterly return in the Gazettee, the bullion of the 
Bank amounted to £4,423,000 sterling. It had in- 
creased in the‘last quarter. 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts con- 
tinue to be very bad. Vast numbers of workmen were 
idle, and there was very great distress.—No failure of 
consequence had taken place at Liverpool however. 

The commercial state of the country had been twice 
brought before Parliament. -On the 2d of June, by 
Sir George Sinclair, who censured ministers for not 
appointing a eo to bring in the budget; and again 
on the Sth by Mr. Atwood; who moved an inquiry into 
the state of the currency, as an «mendment to the 
Irish poor-law bill. Sir George Sinclair concluded his 
remarks as follows: a 

“ He had no hesitation in stating his conviction that 
before many months were over, if they continued in a 
state of lethargy, a national bankruptcy would take 
place—(Loud cries of Oh, oh.) They must have re. 
course to issuing one-pound notes, or making silver a 
legal tender to the amount of twenty pounds or thirty 
pounds, or some other measures fur meeting those 
evils, otherwise the whole country would be over- 
whelmed. Under those circumstances he called gn his 
Majesty’s Ministers to fix some early day whin the 
budget might be brought forward, in order that those 
subjects might be fully and fairly discussed.” 

Lord John Russel replied very coolly and shortly. 
The amount of his answer was that he did not con. 
sider the state of matters as so very alarming, and that 
his friend the chancellor of the exchequer would not 
hurry himself, as indeed there was no reason why he 
should. The subject was dropped, after a few re. 
marks from one or two other members, * 

The accounts of the King’s health are contradictory ; 
some represent him as convalescent, others as improv- 
ing, others as quite well, and. others again as in a 
rather dangerous condition. Remembering his age, 
the severe trials to which his constitution was exposed 
in early life, and the similarity of his symptoms to 
those of George IV., we are inclined to suspect that he 
is not far from the close of his career. It appears that 
the levees had been postponed for a fortnight, the grand 
dinner to the nights of the Bath put off sine die, and 
that Sir Henry Halford was in daily attendance at the 
castle. The Qucen was slowly recovering, but by no 
means well. 

Lord Palmerston stated in the House, on the 2d of 
June, in answer to a question, that the communica. 
tions with the Russian government, relative to the 
affair of the Vixen, had ended; and that the British 
government did not feel itself called upon to make 
any further demand upon that of Russia, for explana- 
tion or reparation. The papers were to be produced. 

A professorship of Irish is about to be established in 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

The virtue of St, Patrick’s curse appears to be on 
the wane. A snake was seen near Carrick, toward 


the end of May- recorded: 

Another appalling case of infanticide hes recen' 
startled and ked the people of England. Kt to 
place at Fenton, in Staffordshire. ‘Fhe murderer wae & 
wontan named Colley—the victims wore her daughter 
Ann, aged 6 years, her son Charles, aged 3, and an in- 
fant of 6 months. Their throats were cut with a ta 
knife. She also cut the throats of her tw6 other chil- 
dren, George and Josiah, a Ib and 9y"but they 
escaped before she su ed in inflicting mortal 
wounds. She cut her own throat, too, but it was supe 
posed that she would recover. Want and distress of 
mind were the exciting causes that drove her to the 
deed. Her husband had bccn recently dismissed from 
employment, as a policemay- Gol 

FRANCE... | 

The Paris papers are very much taken up with no 
tices and descriptions of the festivities, ceremonies, kc. 
consequent upon the royal pers with which every 


body seems to be delighted, from the royal bri 
owne 
"Fhe Chamber of Deputies was ted, en masse, 


to the newly married Duchess, who received them 
very graciously and gracefully. They were 200° ite 
number. Previous tv the presentation a grave ques- 
tion was raised, whether flie deputics should wear 
their official costume or not; but. they were given te 
understand that no etiquette was required, on that 
point, and that they might wear what clothes the 
pleased. Very many appeared, in consequence, W 
frock coats, &c.; and the papers were busily discuss- 
ing the political significations to be deduced net 
from the absence of all requisition, but also from the 
costume adopted by different individuals. - It is won- 
derful to see what important inferences may be gather- 
ed from a plain or embroidered coat. 

The run upon the Savings Bank of Paris, had in @ 
great measure ceased. 

Fifty-three bankruptcies took place in Paris during 
the mouth of May. In January there ware 37 failures, 
in February 38,in March 61, in April 40—total since 
the lst Junuary, without comprehending the sus 
sions of payment which occurred, without the interven. 
tion of the tribunals of justice, 229. 

Baron Pasquier, President of the Chamber of Peers, 
has been raised to the dignity of Chancellor of France. 

Advices had been received from Algiers to the 28th 
of May. Achmet Bey was resting quietly at Conatan- 
tine, and General Bugeaud was still negotiating with 
Abdel Kader. A horde of Kabyles, four . thiwsand 
strong, had made an attack on a French detachment 
of eleven hundred men, but the Arabs were dispersed 
with heavy loss. 

SPAIN.. 


_ The advices from the seat of war are not of high 
interest. The Carlists were still prosecuting their plan 
of pp toward the south, closely watched and put- 
sued by their antagonists. ‘There had been a fight at 
Huesca, in which neither party seems to have gained 
much, although there was considerable loss on both 
sides. Don Carlos himself, at the head of, or tather 
escorted by, a.detachinent had suddenly entered Cata- 
lonia, where it was supposed that he hoped to maintain 
himself, as he had so long done in Navarre. It seems 
to be conceded, now, that the Carlists were starved out 
of the Basque provinces. Espartero was still lingers 
ing in the neighbourhood of Pampeluna. Irribarrén. 
is said to have died in consequence of his wounds at 
the battle of Huesca. From the general tenor of the 
accounts, we judge that the Christinos are rather on 
the gaining hand. 

Gen. Gurrea, (Christinv) seems to have come fo his 
death also, as we find an account of his interment, al- 
though not of the manner of his decease. 

The fortress of Lerin had fallen into the hands of the 
Carlists, by treachery, but it was supposed that they 
could not hold it, as Gen. Oraa was advancing with & 
large force. : 

FROM SOUTH AMERICA. . 

We have, through the kindness of Mr. Gilpin of 
the Exchange News Room, a file of the Buenos Ayres 
British Packet to the 27th of May inclusive, 
which we obtain the not unexpected information that 
the Argentine Republic has issued a formal de- 
claration of war ~— Bolivia and Peru, or rather 
against General Santa Cruz, styled the Protector 
of the Peru-Bolivian Confederation. The declara- 
tion bears date May 19th, and sets forth the 
grounds on which it was issued, at length. It also 
declares that the Argentine Republic will refuse peace, 
or any arrangements whatever with General Santa 
Cruz, until he shall evacuate the territory of Peru, 
and leave that Republic free to dispose of. its own 
destiny. The declaration is accompanied by a: mani- 
festo of the cause which justify its issue. The course 
of the Argentine Government seems to be much ap- 
proved by the citizens. hae 

The Packet of May 20 contains the formal recog- 
nition of the independence of the Argentine Republic 
by the kingdom of Sardinia, and a recognition of a 
Consul-general from that kingdom by General Rosas, 
the Governor. 

In the, Packet of May 6, we find an abstrbct of the 
proceedings instituted against the Brazilian brig 
Eloisa, which was seized by the authorities in June, 
1836, when on the point at sailing ostensibly for the 
Cape of Good Hope, but as was suspected, :for the 
coast of Africa, to engage in the slave-trade. This 
suspicion proved to be correct, and the brig has beer 
confiscated, with all her cargo and equipment. The 
attention of the Government was first directed to the 
Eloisa by the British minister, who has written to 
General Rosas a letter ot thanks for his prompt inter- : 
position. 

From Montevideo.—The intelligence from the 
ental Republic is interesting also. The standard of re- 
volt has been again unfurled, and the territory of the 
republic again invaded by Don Fructuvso Rivera, iy 
conjunction with a band of foreigners. On the 2d- of 
May, a circular to the chiefs of the -National Guards . 
in the several departments was issued by order of thie — 
president, directing them to assemble and hold them- 
selves in rcadiness for action at such points aa would 
be indicated ; and orders to reinforce the ranks and 
materiel of the army covering the line of the Uruguay,. 
were immediately promulgated. 

In Buenos Ayres the decrees of August Ist have 
been revived against Lavalle, Rivera, and Colonel Cal- 
deron. These decrees prohibit the granting of pass- 
ports from the Argentine Republic to the Oricntal, ex« 
cept with the approbation of the government, on spe- 
cial application, forbid the supplying of any pdgtAer, 
arms, or munitions of war tu the rebels, and e lage 4 
all persons who have taken any part in the rebelliugie* 
from the Buenos Ayrean territory. Infringement # 
the decrees, or either of thei, to be punished wi 
death. 

_ From Rio Grande.—The cause of the republicans of 
insurgents in this province, appears to be rapidfy 
gaining ground. The troops of the Brazilian govern. 
ment, at the latest date, were in possession only of 
the towns of Rio Grande and Puerto Allegre—and in 
these they were in daily expectation of being besieged 
by their enemies. Bentos Manuet had joined the 
latter, and proposed the elcction of a president for the 
new republic. Captain Grenfell was om the river 
Gonzola with six gun bouts, for the purpose of prevent. 
iag the republican forces from passing thatriver; On 
the 12th of May the steamboat, having in tow a gut 
boat with 200 men, left Rio Grande to assist Grenfell, 
but put back finding their force insufficient. In short 
it is evident that the province of Rio Grande is diss 
membered from the Brazillian empire. The govern- 
ment troops were joining the enemy, in large bodies, . 
or surrendering without resistance, and the president, 
recently appointed by the imperial government, hes 
himself fallen into the power of the indcpendests.. 
Bentos Manuel, whose defection we have noticed. 
above, was tlie most influential personage attached: 
to the imperial cause. We may expect soon to.hesr- 
that the independence of Rio Grande is firmly estab. 
lished.—New York Com. Adv. : 


ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
The Rev. Albert Barnes will preach at the Orphar- 
Asylum, Corner of Schuylkill Fifth and.Cherry streets,, 
next Sabbath afternoon, at half-past three o'clock: 


T= BALTIMORE LITERARY AND RELI- 
GIOUS MAGAZINE. Condueted by the Rev.. 
Robert J. Breckinridge and Andrew B. Cross, for 
July, 1837. 
Contents.—1. To the patrons of this Magazine and 
the Christian Public. 2. Sermon by the late E. 
Dickey, D. D. of Oxford, Chester Co. Penn. 3. A 
night in the reformed House of Commons. 4, Con- 
troversy in the Presbyterian Church—General Reflee- 
tions. 5. A few facts about one of the separated Sy- 
nods. 6. Documentary history of the Assembly of 
1837, No.1. 7. Division of the Presbyterian Church. 
8. Memoranda of Foreign Travel: British and Foreign 
Bible Socicty, Lord Bexley, Extent.—Income opera- 
tions.—Aim of the Society.—John Sinith.—Origio 
of the society—Speakers.—Lord Glenelg.—National 
Manners.—Anecdotes.—Controversies. — Indifference 
of the clergy of the Established church——Devotion in — 
rank.—Omission of prayer.—Meeting to welcome Dr. 
Philips. of a converted Hottentot chief to 
Exeter Hall. 9. Hlustrations of the: Papal. church 
abroad, No.1. 10. Proposed reform of the English 
universities. 11. Letter of Mollard Le Fevre, giving 
his reasons for renonncing Popery. 
Terma—Two dollars and fifty cents per year, in ad. 
vance. Subscriptions received at the ofice of the 
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‘ Upon a bloom 


+ 


with Thod; when sadden’d twilight flings 


a hen there ‘breathes. up from ail created things 
eweet enthralling sense of thy deep love ; 
when its softeriing power descends on me 
My swelling heart shail spend one hour with Thee. 


“One hour with Thee, my God! when softly night 

.. ‘Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and slow, 
‘When thy eweet stars, unutterably bright, 

ie Are tellin forth thy praise to men below ; 

“O then, ‘while far from earth my thoughts would flee, 
“Fit spend in prayer one joyful hour with Thee. 


‘(PHE CHRISTIAN’S RACE. 

~~" “He stood beside a dying bed ; 

Phe lamp burnt pale and low, 

“*"s" And, dimly seen, an old grey head 
battling its last foe. 

“Tt was'a father that lay there, 

oo That gazer was a son; | 

“© whisper’d, “There is help in prayer”— 
- He said, “ God’s will be done !” 


‘amid a glittering crowd 

Withio chancel wide, 

And acefu | e rin, 
bo 


Rejoice, for love is round thee spread, 
And life is in its prime”— 

_. His smile was solemn, as he said, 

It a holy time!” 


He stood. beside a healing spring, 
*\Whence drops of mercy fell; 
»aceseAnd lovely .was the new-born thing 

Bath’d in that holy well. 

was his eldest born: I said, 
==" Rejoice, my friend, rejoice !” 
do!” he cried, with stooping head, 
«And with a trembling voice. 


... . The funeral rite was done ; 
- He had returned to Him who gave, 
His loved, his only.son ! 
.. “Do not despair, my friend,” I cried, 
As all around were weeping ; 
He smiled upon. me, and replied— 
<>. «He is not dead, but sleeping !” 


I stood beside a dying bed— 
: . "T'was HE HIMSELF lay there ; 
_ A smile of holy light o’erspread 


His countenance of prayer. 


‘He said—“ In sorrow, faith was mine; 
In joy, a holy fear; 3 

Now both are lost in hope divine— 
Still, Saviour, thou art near!” 


_-> «Such was his life! In joy and wo 
His heart was fix’d above ; 

Faith was his only strength below, 
His only food was love. 


pees Teach me, O Lord, his life to live ; 


fs Teach me his death to die; 
.. .May I to Thee time’s moments give— 
hou me eternity !—British Magazine. 


ANOTHER WONDER. 


os Startling as the following facts may appear, 


the reader may rely on their perfect authen- 


“ticity :—The farm of Airdre, parish of Kirk- 
bean, which contains almost every variety of 
a section of the giant Criffel, 


been for some time in the natural posses- 
gion of the proprietor, R. A. Oswald, Esq., of 
‘Auchincruive. Since a former tenant emi- 

rated, Airdrie has. been skilfully managed 
-by our friend Mr. McCracken, who, among 


other bestial, has a favourite female slow 
bound, which was gifted by Mr. Murray, of 


‘Broughton, to the late Richard Oswald, Esq. 


_of Cavens. The present, as the reader knows, 


has been a most disastrous lambing season,, 


“sand, although Kirkbean is a mild coast parish, 


Gaelic, which 


_ even there the loss of stock has been very 
great. . For a number of weeks the careful 
_ shepherds have been as much exposed as his 


Majesty’s mail guards, when the country is 
blockaded, feeding weak ewes, picking up 


deserted lambs, which they carry to their 
- masters’ or their own houses, where they are 


nursed as carefully as orphan children, who 


“are reared from necessity on the pan and 
spoon. The slow hound noticed what was 
.going forward, and, though fourteen months 


hage elapsed since she suckled pups, strange 
to-say, milk returned .to her in such quanti- 


tities, that she has already been the means of 


-gyccouring and saving more than 60 woolly 


nurslings, that might otherwise have perished. 
Night and day she may be seen lying on sheep 


.. Skins before the kitchen fire, with half a 


dozen lambs around her, distinguishing the 


weakest from such as are somewhat stronger, 
_and devoting to them the most assiduous at- 


tention. Repeatedly when some of the in- 
-valids have got a little round, they have been 
“re-conveyed to the hill side with the view of 
mothering them, nearly as often the bitch 
when left free has not only sought out and 


distinguished her former nurslings, but carried 


them: home again with the greatest care, al- 


though the distance is not less than a mile. 


“After the servants have retired to rest Mr. 


3 ‘sMcCracken, while reading in the parlour, 
sometimes lifts his candle and visits the 


‘kitchen to see how his woolly family, with 


“their hairy nurse, are getting on. The lambs, 
“when they see the light, are painfully af. 
fected, bleat piteously, and run about the 


floor; but their guardian soon puts every 
‘thing to rights by poking them gently with 


- her nose. back to their former position. 
A&ithough>a more remarkable circumstance 
_~ has .rarely, if ever, fallen under our notice, 
-and though some may affect incredulity, there 
are lots of witnesses whose testimony proves 
_ it to be true to the letter.— Dumfries Courier. 


A HIGHLAND ECHO. 


-» In the course of last summer, some stran- 
gers of distinction were induced to visit a 


“Swild ‘and tnfrequented retreat, in a distant 


= art of the Higtilands, chiefly from the report 
Abey had heard of an echo, remarkable for the 
clear and distinct nature of its reverberation. 


‘On.reaching the spot from whence the trial 


ofits powers is usually made, their guide put 
his hand to the side of his mouth, indt bawled 
out with the lungs of-a stentor, a salutation in 
was repeated with a precision 


~sthat seemed beyond the expectations of the 


“part 


D ty. “One of the gentlemen by way of try-. 
ang the strength of his voice, put 
“the side of his mouth, in the same manner.as 
his guide, and cried out—“ How far are we 


how: “tgiveto Thee. - 
busy. day-begins Jangaages, if put to the test,” and instantly 
Bawled out some French; Spanish, and Italian. 


hing charm o’er lawn, and vale, and grove, 


4 ‘= 5 


hee 


= 


| brought.a smife over the features of ‘all pre- 


| 


-eent, may think it strange, 
gentlemen, but the first time I ever heard 
‘an egtio speak English.” “I have nodoubt,” 
said the gentleman, “ but it can repeat other 


‘Donald. looked more bewildered than ever. 
Well, I must say that’s very queer; my own 
father, and my own self, have known that echo 
more than seventy years, and we never knew 
it use no language but the Gaelic language 
before.” ‘* Your echo is more learned, then, 
than you supposed,” said the gentleman, 
laughing, though at a loss whether to impute 
Donald’s remarks to archness or simplicity. 
*¢ You may say that, but can you tell me, sir,” 
said the poor fellow, with an expression of 
earnestness that appeared highly amusing to 
‘those present, ‘“‘as the echo has never been 
out of the country, where can she have got all 
her education ?”—Laird of Logan. 


ON BIRDS AND THEIR MISFORTUNES. 


We have already intimated our opinion, 
that the labours of the scientific ornithologist 
are of far more practical utility than the casual 
-observer might suppose, and that even in the 
business of legislation, a regard to his re- 
searches, might prevent many errors, which 
may much affect public welfare. The legis- 
lation on the subject of birds has been marked 
by some essential errois, which have led to 
real evil. By the law of 1817, woodcocks, 
snipes, larks, and robbins, were protected at 
certain seasons of the year, whilst war to the 
knife was declared against crows, blackbirds, 
owls, blue jays, and hawks; these last were 
treated as a sort of pirates, subject to suspen- 
sion at the yard-arm with the least possible 
ceremony. It so happens that the character 
of these very birds has been singularly mis- 
taken, for while the ordinance of legislation 
has been thus systematically levelled at. them, 
they, on a principle whicb man would do ex- 
tremely well to imitate, have been returning 
good for evil: they have been diligently en- 
gaged in extirpating all sorts of vermin, 
while never were the vilest vermin half so ill- 
treated by the human race. The crow for ex- 
ample, who is generally regarded as a most 
suspicious character, has had great injustice 
done him. In the spring, when the grounc 
is moist, he lives in a state of the most tri- 
umphant luxury on grubs; he eats the young 
corn, it is true, but it is a necessary of life to 
which he never resorts except when his sup- 
ply of animal food is shortened. After the 
corn is tolerably grown, he has nothing more 
to do with it; and in any stage he destroys at 
least five hundred pernicious grubs and in- 
sects for every blade of corn which he pilla- 
ges from man. In the Southern States, he is 
regularly permitted to accompany the plough- 
man and collect the grubs from the newly 
opened furrow; his life is thus secured by 
the safest of all tenures, that of the interest of 
man in permitting him to live. 

There is scarcely a farm.in England with- 
out its rookery; the humid atmosphere mul- 
tiplies every species of insect, and those Lirds 
reward man for his forbearance by ridding 
him of legions of his foes. By a policy like 
that which dictated the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, they have occasionally been 
exposed to the mischievous propensities of un- 
ruly boys, who as far as utility is concerned, 
are not to be compared to crows. But the 
error of this step soon became obvious, and 
they are now received with a universal wel- 
come. The hawk enjoys a doubtful reputa- 
tion in the hen-roost. He sometimes destroys 
the chickens, but with the consistency ef man, 
does not like to see his infirmity copied by 
another; and by way of compensation de- 
molishes the fox, which eats twenty chickens 
where he eats one; so that it is hardly the 
part of wisdom to set 1 price upon his head, 
while the fox, a hardened knave, is not 
honoured with a penal statute. How the owl 
became to be included in this black list, it is 
difficult to conjecture; he is a grave reflect- 
ing bird, who has nothing to do with man, 
except to benefit him by eating weasels, fox- 
es, raccoons, rats, and mice, a sin for which 


In some parts of Europe he is kept in fami- 
lies, like the cat, whom he equals in patience 
and surpasses in alertness. Another of these 
birds, the black bird, is the avowed enemy of 
grubs, like the crow; in the middle states, 
the farmer knows the value of his company to 
pluck them from the furrow ; and while other 
less pain-taking birds collect the vermin from 
the surface, his investigations are more pro- 
pound, and he digs to the depth of several 
inches in order to discover them. When the 
insects are no longer to be found, he eats the 
corn, as well he may, but even then asks but 
a moderate compensation for former services. 
Five hundred blackbirds do less injury to the 
corn than a single squirrel.—The last upon 
the catalogue of persecuted birds is the blue- 
jay. Whoever watches him in the garden 
will see him descend incessantly from the 
branches, pouncing every time on the grub, 
his enemy and ours. 

Some birdsare protected at certain seasons of 
the year; among others, the robbin, who lives 
on insects-and worms, and has no taste for 
vegetable diet, and the lark who is extremely 
useful in his way. The only wonder is, that it 
should have been thought expedient to allow 
him to be shot at any season. The quail, 
another of the privileged class, has no title to 
be named in company with the others ; in the 
planting time, he makes more havoc than a 
regiment of crows, without atoning for his 
misdeeds by demolishing a single grub. Nor 
is the partridge a much more scrupulous re- 
spector of the right of property ; though as he 
lives in comparative retirement, he succeeds, 
in preserving a better name for honesty. 

These are some of our most familiar birds, 
of which a word may here be said. Every 
body has seen the little gold finch on the 
thistle by the way-side, and wondered, per- 
haps, that his taste should lead him to so 
thorny a luxury; but he is all this while en- 
gaged in devouring the seeds, which but for 
him would overrun the ground of every far- 
mer. Even the bob-o’-link, a most conceited 
coxcomb, who steals with all imaginable grace, 
destroys millions of the insects which annoy 
the farmer most. All the little birds, in fect, 
which are seen about the blossoms of the trees, 
are doing us the same service in their own 
way. 

Perhaps there is no bird which is con- 
sidered more decidedly wanting in principle 


than the woodpecker, and certainly so far as 


man is concerned, there is none more con- 
scientious. So long as a dead tree can be 


most housekeepers will readily forgive him. | 4 


found for.bis nest, he will not trouble himself. 
to -bore: into a living-one ; whatever wounds 
he makes upon the living are considered by 


ipfiddbtor, Were also répeated, he*soutid tree ‘is fiot the object, he is in pur- 
te poor’ Donald,” with a simplicity which] suit of insects and their larve. In South 


"Garolina and Georgia, forests to a'vast extent | 
have been destroyed by an insect, which 


would seem as capable of lifting a tree as of 
destroying it.. The-people were alarmed by 
the visitation, and sagaciously Jaid the mis- 
chief at the door of the woodpecker, until 
they found that they had confounded the bai- 
liff with the thief. 

The injury arising from the loss of a single 
crop is hardly to be estimated. The experi- 
ence which is taught us by our own misfor- 
tunes is dearly bought; and we think that if 
we can derive it from others,—if, for exam- 
ple, we can learn from the ornithologist, the 
means of preventing such injury, as in many 
instances we may,—the dictates of economy 
combine with those of taste, and warn us not 
to neglect the result of his researches. 

It was remarked by Colonel Powel, that 
‘instead of being regaled by the whistling 
robin and chirping blue bird, busily employed 
in guarding us from that which no human 
foresight or labour is enabled to avert, our 
ears are assailed, our persons are endangered, 
our fences are broken, our crops are trodden 
down, our cattle are lacerated, and our flocks 
are disturbed by the idle shooter, regardless 
alike of the expensive attempts of the experi- 
mental farmer, or of the stores of the labour- 
ing husbandman; whilst all the energies of 
his frame and the aim of his skill, are directed 
towards the murder of a few little birds, worth- 
less when obtained. The injuries which are 
immediately committed by himself and his 
dogs, are small compared with the multiplied 
effects of the myriads of insects which would 
be destroyed by the animals whereof they are 
the natural prey.— Boston Patriot. 


OPIUM HARVEST. 


Having passed the plain of locusts, I came 
toa plain of poppies. The greatest part of 
the opium used in Europe is brought from 
this place,* and poppies are everywhere culti- 
vated. It was now just the opium harvest, 
and the people were all in the fields zathering 
it. Il went in among them and saw the pro- 
cess, which is very simple. When the flower 
falls off and the capsule or seed-vessel is 
formed they yo in the evening into the plan- 
tation and with a hooked knife they make a 
circular incision round the cap-ule: from 


-this there exudes a white milky juce, which 


being exposed next day to the heat of the 
sun, concretes into a dark brown mass, which 
is the crude opium of our shops. On the 
next and several succeeding evenings they 
come and scrape this off, as long as the plant 
continues to exude it, this is called by the 
Turks measlac, and by the Greeks opon, 


which literally signifies juice, and hence our 


name of opium. ‘The opium sent to Europe 
is always adulterated. ‘They boil down the 
poppy heads with other narcotic plants, and 
having inspissated the juice, wrap it up in 
poppy leaves and sc send the impure mass in 
cakes for our use. The pure meuslac, gathered 
as I saw it, they generally keep for their own 
use, when they intend to make kef.t The 
word kef implies an undefinable sensation of 
pleasure, and so is intranslatable. When a 
Turk wishes to produce it, he takes a drachm 
of opium as an Irishman takes a dram of 
whiskey ; he then adds a drink of water, and 
throwing himself on his divan, he is in a few 
minutes rapt in Elysium. The effects as 
described by De ‘Tott, are here unknown, 
though perhaps the use is as general as ever. 
Indeed our host at Yeni Shebr had affirmed, 
that as the people were prohibited the use of 
saraf and raki (wine and spirits,) it was but 
reasonable they should indulge in something 
else; and he informed us of one boy who 
took a Turkish drachm every hour without 
any apparent injury, a quantity which no Euro- 
pean constitution could bear; and if his te- 
port be true, there must be something in the 
constitution of an Asiatic Turk which resists 
its deleterious effect. The people here who 
use it to what we should consider a fearful 
excess, are certainly a remarkably healthy, 
well-looking race.—/Valsh’s Constantinople. 


* Near Oicaea, in Asia Minor. 
+ This is a term by which the Turks express any 
festivity, but particularly, the exhilerating effects of the 


rug. 


Berlin, April 19.—The following melan- 
choly intelligence has been received from 
Talsit, under the date of the 15th ult.:— 
“The great disaster which visited our district 
(Niederung, low marsh ground,) in the year 
1820, has been repeated to-day in a dreadful 
manner. Though we have latterly had a 
considerable fall of snow, and heard from 
Russia that there had been a still heavier one 
there, we did not believe that the water of 
the Memel would in a short time attain such 
an amazing height as it did this morning. 
Yesterday the height of the water being 17 
feet, the ice that covered the river began to 
move; in the course of the night the water 
rose to the height of 214 feet, that is only 6 
inches lower than in 1820. When we saw 
this water, nearly a mile (43 miles) in breadth, 
fall suddenly several feet this forenoon, we 
but too justly apprehended that great damage 
had been done below, and in fact we learn 
this evening, that on the left bank of the 
Russ, and the right bank of the Edge, five 
breaches in the dikes have taken place, by 
which the whole of the fertile Delta, called 
the Kaukehner Niederung, between the two 
streams, containing perhaps a hundred vil- 
lages, is laid under water to such a depth 
that of most of the buildings only the roofs 
are to be seen above the waves. The whole 
extent of the disaster is not yet known, but 
it must be so much the greater as it came al- 
most unexpectedly, and the water has carried 
with it very extensive masses of ice. The 
causeway dam through the valley of the Morrel, 
which was only completed last autumn, has 
stood admirably, though the water in some 
places nearly reached the summit. 


**Said a man between sixty and seventy 
years of age, in one of the towns in which I[ 
laboured this week ‘I once lived ina place 
where the society was good—too good for me. 
[ wanted to get away fromit. Accordingly I 
moved to , the worst place that I could 
hear of, where I might practise all manner of 
wickedness without restraint. While thus re- 
velling in sensuality, Buzter’s Call fell into 
my hands. I took it up, with one of Ballou’s 
works, (for I was a Universalist,) to compare 
each with the Bible ; saw the fallacy of the 
latter; was powerfully impressed with the 
truth as it appeared in the former; was 


brought, as [ humbly trust, to the foot of the 


cross, and to accept of the offers of mercy, as 
they are freely made in the Gospel, to the 
chief of sinners.’ ” 


SPRESBYTE 


ve 


“ Of all immediate causes of crime and of- 
ences in Scotland, drunkenness is by far the 
most potent. A considerable portion even of 
the thefts are committed under the excite- 
ment of whiskey, and the desire of obtaining 
this liquor is the cause of many others. And 
again, the means of committing a robbery are 
often afforded by intoxication in the person 
robbed. This is particularly the case with 
thefts by prostitutes—a numerous class of 
thefts, and one including robberies of large 
sums of money. - As for assaults, they almost 
invariably spring from drunkenness. On my 
inquiring of Mr. Henderson, Procurator-Fis- 
cal for Caithness—a county abounding in as- 
saults—on this point, his expressive reply 
was, ‘ Sir, I never knew a sober assault,’ ”’ 


Some persons have thrown a doubt on the 
existence of a letter addressed by Bonaparte, 
whilst first Consul to the Count de Provence, 
(afterwards Louis the XVIII.,) to induce him 
to renounce his right to the throne of France. 
The authenticity of the document, however, 
is no Jonger to be doubted, as this valuable 
autograph has been purchased for the archives 
of the kingdom, at the price of 2500 fr., and 
has thus become an historical record of the 
greatest interest. 


Dr. Andrew Smith, the leader of the expe- 
dition for exploring in Southern Africa, has 
just arrived in London from the Cape of Good 
Hope, bringing with him a large collection in 
natural history, including a new species of 
rhinoceros, &c., a splendid set of drawings, 
and various specimens of the arts and manu- 
factures, illustrating the state of civilization 
among the different tribes Dr. Smith had vi- 
sited in his late journey, of about 3000 miles. 


Natural Curiosities.—One of the most re- 
markable precipices is at Table Mountain 
in South Carolina. It is three thousand feet 
high, and stands on the edge of a valley, 
which nearly doubles its perpendicular eleva- 
tion. Near it is a cataract which falls six or 
seven hundred feet. In the plains around, 
strata of shells, beds of oyster shells, and pe- 
trified fish are found in great abundance. 
There are also found enormous bones of un- 
known animals, the ribs of which are six feet 
long, the teeth above eight inches, three and 
a half wide, and nearly a foot in the root. 


Is not gaining a great victory the most glo- 
rious thing in the world? observed a lady to 
the Duke of Wellington, at the time of the 
occupation of Paris by the allies. The Duke 
replied, it is the greatest of all calamities ex- 
cept a defeat. A memorable saying, and 
worthy the greatest man of this or any other 
pape-—London Age. 


Mole.—In a memoir communicated to the 
Society of Natural Sciences at Neufchatel, a 
curious fact is stated respecting the mole. 
As it burrows under ground it always turns 
its back to the sun, proceeding from east to 
west in the morning and west to east in the 
evening. 


None are so invincible as your half-witted 
people, who know just enough to excite their 
pride, but not so much as to cure their igno- 
rance. 


Gapes in Chickens.--On the subject of the 
disease of chickens called the gapes,a writer 
remarks : ‘* On the dissection of chickens dy- 
ing of this disease, it will be found that the 
trachia (or windpipe) contains numerous 
small red worms, about half an inch in length, 
and about the size of a small cambric needle; 
on tie first glance they would likely be mis- 
taken for blood vessels. ‘These worms may 
be dislodged and the disease cured by the in- 
troduction of tobacco smoke into the mouth 
until the chicken becomes insensible ; in this 
state it will remain for one or two minutes. 
The operation may be repeated at pleasure, 
without endangering the life. ‘The first ap- 
plication will usually produce the death or 
expulsion of the worms, and the removal of 
the affection—the second always.”— Ohio 
Furmer. 

NEW FACTS ABOUT MOHAMMED. 


At a late meeting of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, a note was read from the learned 
Orientalist, Baron Hammer, which stated 
that four biographies of Mohammed have 
lately been printed in Persia and Egypt, 
which contain a mass of facts unknown to 
the European biographers of the prophet. 
One of these works records that the first 
translation of the Scriptures from the He- 
brew into the Arabic tongue was made by 
the cousin of Chadija, Mohammed’s first 
wife. The original Turkish says ‘* Gospels,” 
but the Baron concludes that the mention of 
the Hebrew tongue is decisive of the fact 
that the Bible was meant, and that this 
emendation is confirmed by the more inti- 
mate “acquaintance shown by Mohammed 
with the Old than with the New Testa- 
ments. This is probably so, but it is well 
known to scholars that the Gospel by St. Mat- 
thew, at least, was originally written in He- 
brew or a dialect of it. 


THE LONELY COTTAGER. 


A pious cottager, residing in the center of 
a long and dreary heath, being asked by a 
Christian visiter, ‘* Are you not sometimes 
afraid in your lonely situation, especially in 
winter?” replied, ‘Oh no sir, for faith shuts 
the door at night, and mercy opens it in the 
morning.” 

SHEEP. 


Samuel Dewane, of Woodstock, communi- 
cates to the editor of the Courier the follow- 
ing information, which we copy for the bene- 
fit of those concerned. 3 

I have kept sheep for fifty years, and never 
knew of the ailment, which for want of a 
name [ called the Stretches, until the intro- 


ducing them into my flock, I have had more 
or less sheep every winter troubled with that 


duction of the Merino sheep; since intro- 


complaint. The sheep so attacked, stretch 
themselves -to the utmost, lie down and rise 
up often, refuse all food, and generally die in 
from four to eight days. The complaint is 
most frequent in hard winters, when they are 
kept long from the ground, but never (to my 
knowledge) occiirs in the season of grass— 
hence I was led to think it was caused by the 
bowels not being sufficiently open—if so the 
remedy was at hand. The last winter being 
long and severe, I had a number attacked with 
the complaint. In every case I turned down 
them a table spoonful of Castor Oil, and in 
every instance they were well and eating 
their fodder in a few hours, and I lost nota 
single sheep. This winter, I have had one 
attacked, and applied the same remedy with 
like effect. Should others have sheep so at- 
tacked, I advise them to try the remedy, and 
I doubt not they will find the like benefit.— 
Cultivator. 


THE SIMOOM. | 

The following interesting extract is from 
Fatalla Sayegher’s Travels among the Arabs: 

“We took the road to Heggies, resting 
every night with one of the tribes which 
overspread the desert. The fifth day, after 
passing the night under the tent of El Henadi, 
we rose with the sun, and went to saddle our 
dromedaries, but found them, to our great 
amazement, with their heads plunged deeply 
into the sand, from whence it was impossible 
to disengage them. Calling to our aid the 
Bedouins of the tribe, they informed us that 
the circumstance presaged the simoom, which 
would not long defer its devastating course, 
and that we could not proceed without facing 
certain death. Providence endowed the camel 
with an instinctive presentiment for its pre- 
servation. It is sensible, two or three hours 
beforehand, of the approach of this terrific 
scourge of the desert, and turns its face away 
from the wind, buries itself in the sand, and 
neither force nor want can move it from its 
position, either to eat or drink, while the 
tempest lasts, though it should last for several 
days. | 

Learning the danger which threatened us, 
we shared the general terror, and hastened to 
adopt all the precautions enjoined on us. 
Horses must not only be placed under shel- 
ter, but have their ears stopped ; they would 
otherwise be suffocated by the whirlwinds of 
fine subtle sand which the wind sweeps be- 
fore it. Men assemble under their tents, 
stopping up every crevice with extreme cau- 
tion, and having provided themselves with 
water placed within their reach, throw them- 
selves on the ground, covering their faces 
with a mantle, and stir no more till the deso- 
lating hurricane has passed. That morning, 
all was tumult in camp;. every one endeav- 
ouring to provide for the safety of his beasts, 
and then precipitately retiring under the pro- 
tection of his tent. We had scarcely time to 
secure our beautiful Nedgde mares before the 
storm began. Furious gusts of wind were 
succeeded by clouds of red and burning sands, 
whirring round with fierce impetuosity, and 
overwhelming or burying under their drifting 
mountains whatever they encountered. 

If any part of the body is by accident ex- 
posed to its touch, the flesh swells as if a hot 
iron had passed over it. The water intended 
to refresh us with its coolness, was boiling, 
and the temperature of the tent exceeded 
that of a Turkish bath. The tempest lasted 
ten hours in its greatest fury, and then gra- 
dually sunk for the following six; another 
hour, and we must have been suffocated.— 
When, at length, we ventured to issue from 
our tents, a dreadful spectacle awaited us; 
five children, two women and a man, were 
extended dead on the still burning sand, and 
several Bedouins had their faces blackened, 
as if by the action of an ardent furnace, 
When any one is struck on the head by the 
simoom, the blood flows in torrents from his 
mouth and nostrils, his face swells and turns 
black, and he soon dies of suffocation.” 


THE NORWEGIAN FARMERS. 


If there be a happy class of people in Eu- 


rope, it is the Norwegian bonder. He is the 
owner of his little estate; he has uo Feu-duty 
or feudal service to pay to any superior. He 
is the king of his own land, and landlord as 
well as king. His poor-rate and tithes are 
too inconsiderable to be mentioned. His scat 
or land tax is heavy, but every thing he uses 
is in consequence so much cheaper; and he 
has that which renders the heaviest tax light, 
the management of it by his own representa- 
tives, and the satisfaction of publicity and 
economy in its application. He has the satis- 
faction of seeing, from Sitorthing to Storthing, 
that the taxes are diminishing, and the public 
debt paying off. He is well lodged, has abun- 
dance of fuel, and that quantity of land, in 
general, which does not place him above the 
necessity of personal labour, but far above 
privation, if sickness or age should prevent 
him from working. -He has also no class 
above him; nobody who can look down upon 
him, or whom he or his family look up to, 
either to obtain objects of a false ambition, or 
to imitate out of a spirit of vanity. He hasa 
greatcr variety of food than the same class in 
other countries; for besides what his farm 
produces, which is mostly consumed in his 
housekeeping, the fields, the Jakes, and ri- 
vers, and the fords, afford game, fish, and 
other articles. He has also variety of labour, 
which is, perhaps, among the greatest enjoy- 
ments in the life of a labouring man; for 
there is recreation in change. He has no 
cares for his family, because he knows what 
their condition will be after his death. He 
knows that his wife succeeds to him, and as 
long as she remains unmarried the only dif- 
ference made by his death is, that there is one 
less in the family. On her death, or second 
marriage, he knows that each of his children 
has a right to a share of his property; and ac- 
cording to their number he makes his ar- 
rangement for their cither living on the land 
as before, or dividing it, or for being settled 
in other occupations, and taking a share of 
the value when it comes to be divided.— 


Laing’s Norway 


Isaac Walton, in his admirable Lives, after 


mentioning characteristic anecdotes of Her--: 


bert, adds: 

‘In a walk to Salisbury, he saw a poor 
man with a poorer horse, that was fallen 
under his load; they were both in distress 
and needed present help, which Mr. Herbert 
perceiving, put off his canonical coat, and 
helped the poor man to unload, and after to 
load his horse. The poor man blessed him 
for it, and he blessed the poor man, and was 
so like the good Samaritan, that he gave him 
money to refresh both himself and his horse ; 
and told him, ‘that if he loved himself, he 
should be merciful to his beast.” Thus he 
left the poor man, and at his coming to his 
musical friends at Salisbury, they began to 
wonder that Mr. George Herbert, who used 


to be so trim and clean, came into that com- 


pany so soiled and discomposed ;: but he told 
pany told him he had ‘ disparaged himse 
by 80 dirty an employment,’ his answer was, 
that the thought of what he had done would 
prove music to ‘him at midnight} and that 
the omission of it would have upbraided and 
made discord in his conscience. whensoever 
he should pass by that place. _ For if T be 
bound to pray for all that be in distress, I am 
sure that I am bound, as far as it is in m 
power, to practise what I pray for. And 
though I do not wish for the like occasion 
every day, yet let me tell you, I would not 
willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy; 
and I praise God for this occasion. And now 
let us tune our instruments.’” -- 


C= BOOKS.—Just received a large assortment 

of Books, slightly damaged, suitable for private 
or school libraries, for sale very low, at the Book Store, 
66 North Eighth street, opposite the Central Church. 


NOGOMMUNION FURNITURE—tThe Subscribers 
_ manufacture anu keep constantly on hand, Bri- 

tannia Metal Flagons, Tankards, Plates, Goblets, and 

Baptismal Bowls, which they offer for sale in setts, or 

separately. Price of a Communion Sett from 

40 dollars. BOARDMAN & HaKr, 
july 15—12t. No. 6 Burling Slip, New 


Lump Sugar suitable for preserving, also single 
and Double Retined Sugar. Boston Loaf Sugar, Free 
Sugar, &c. For sale at the Temperance Tea and 
Family Grocery Store, S, W. Corner Dock and Second 
streets. JAMES R. WEBB. 


EW FOR SALE—In the Fifth Presbyterian 
Church, (under the pastoral care of the Rev. 


burial plot attached. Apply at No. 99 South Second 
street, above Walnut. _ july 15—3t* 


TEALE’S HISTORY OF THE PURITANS.— 
“ The History of the Puritans, or Protestant Non- 
conformists; from the Reformation in 1517 to the 
Revolution in 1688, comprising an account of their 
principles; their attempts for a farther reformation in 
the Church, their sufferings, and the lives and charac- 
ters of their most considerable divines, by Daniel 
Neal, M. A:; a new edition in 3 vols. 8vo.; reprinted 
from the text of Dr. ‘Toulmin’s edition, with his lile 
of the author, and account of his writings, revised, 
corrected, and enlarged. Witsius on the Covenants; 
the Economy of the Covenants between God and Man, 
comprehending a complete body of divinity, by Her- 
man Witsius, D. D., faithfully translated from the 
Latin by William Crookshank, D. D., a new edition 
with the life of the uuthor, in 2 vols. 8vo. Marrow of 
Divinity; the Marrow of Modern Divinity in two 
parts; Part 1. The Covenant of Works and the Cove- 
nant of Grace, Part 2. An Exposition of the Ten Com- 
mandments, by Edward Fisher, A. M., with Notes by 
Rev. Thomas Boston; a new edition, ] vol. 12mo. 
Ree’s Encyclopedia, a complete copy in 47 volumes; 
half bound in Russia. Irving’s New Work; the Rocky 
Mountains, or Adventures in the Far West, by 
Weshington Irving, in 2 vols. 12mo, The above just 
pubilshed by J, ETHAM, 
Theological and Classical Bookseller, 

No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


APE MAY ACADEMY near Cape Island, New 

Jersey. Instruction is given, to males and fe. 

males, in separate apartments, in all the branches of a 
good English and Classical Education. 

Terms, from $3 to $6 per quarter. Boarding $2 to 
$2.50 per week. Communications addressed to M. 
Wi.tramson, Superintendent, Cold Spring, Cape May, 
New Jersey. . July 8—3ee 


ISEMAN’S LECTURES.—Twelve Lectures on 
the Connexion between Science and Revealed 


D. D., Principal of the English College, and Professor 
in the University of Rome. First American edition. 
Poole’s Synopsis, 5 vols folio; Middleton’s Letter 
from Rome; Lampe’s Commentary on John; Barrow’s 
Works, 8 vols; Bishop Luatimer’s Sermons; Witsius 
on the Creed; Whitby on the New Testament, 2 vols; 
Ambroses’ Works, folio; Warburton’s Works, 12 vols; 
Owen’s Works, 21 vols;. Simeon’s Works, 21 yols; 
‘Walton’s Prolegomena. With u ‘general assortment 


of Theological and Classical Books, for sale at No. 134 | 


Chesnut street, Philadelpbia, b 
HENRY PERKINS. 


Rae CARTER, Theological, and Classica] 
Bookseller No, 112 Canal street, Corner of Lau- 
rens, New York, has constantly on hand a large and 
eueral assortment of Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
aneous Books. Orders from a distance will always re- 
ceive prompt attention. August 6.—ti. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Perth Am. 

boy, New Jerscy—Ss. E. Woo.sriner, Principal. 

The design of the School, and the highest aim of the 

Principal, is “to train up a child in the way he 

should go.” 

References—Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Rev 

James Patterson, Rev. John L. Grant, James Hunt, 
Esq. ‘The place is healthy, and easy of access, 


april 1—23t* 

N ORISON’S PILLS.—The Original and Genuine 
Hygeian Universal Vegetable Medicines of the 

British College of Health, ~ay de obtained of R. Fenner, 
GENERAL AGENT, No. 24 South Seventh Street, three 
doors below Market street, Philadelphia. For general 
convenience they may now be had in 25 & 50 cent 
boxes, and No. 1. and No. 2. separate. Respectable 
parties who have been benefitted by the medicines, 
and are desirous to extend relief to oihers, may be ap- 
pointed sub-agents on application as above. The public 
is cautioned against counterfeits and imitations 

may 13—-12t.* 


HEAP LAW BOOK STORE.—The Subscriber 
is selling off his Stock of Law Books at very re- 


duced prices, ‘The assortment is large, and comprises 
all Law Books in general use. 
ROBERT H. SMALL, 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 
June 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and published 
for their benefit, both large and small size, and in fine 
and plain binding, may constantly be had of the sub- 
scriber, at the lowest prices, either by the thousand coe 
pies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will 
be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 


SOLOMON ALLEN, 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


LD ESTABLISHED TEMPERANCE TEA 
STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY, No. 244 
Market street, Philadelphia, where is kept constantly 
on hand, it is believed, as large and complete an assort. 
ment of Groceries (Liquors excepted) as can be found 
at uny similar establishment in the union. 

The subscribers, from their long experience in the 
business, feel assured that they can give. satisfaction, 
both as it regards the quality or price of gouds, to all 
who may favour them with their patronage. Their 
assortment embraces Green and Biack Teas, of latest 
importation and of every quality and variety; Sperm 
Oil, winter, fall, and summer strained; 30 baskets 
Bordeaux Sweet Oil, of best quality; 25 toxes New 


| Bedford Sperm Candles; also, just received, 15 boxes 


Judd’s patent Sperm Candles, assorted colours, a beau- 
tiful article; Hams, Jersey and Western cured; 
Italian Bologna Sausages, warranted genuine; 12 
cases Vermicelli and Maccaroni, just imported; {2 
fine Parmason Cheese; also, Sap Sago, Dutch Edam, 
English Cheddar, and Amcrican Pine Apple Cheese; 
Boston Syrup Molasses; Baker’s Cocoa Paste, a very 
nutritious article and easily prepared for use, and 
highly recommended by eminent Physicians of 
for the sick and convalescent; also, Baker’s 
Kitchen’s Cocoa and Chocolate; Canton Preserved 
Ginger, in white Sugar Syrup; West India Preserves, 
embracing Limes, Pine Apples, Guavas, Oranges, Ci- 
tron, Hiccacos and Ginger; Mocha Coffee, in small 
bales, suitable for family use ; also, Ceylon, Java, La- 
guyra, and Rio Coffees; Princeton Crackers and Soda 
Biscuit; Lemon Syrup; Urderwood’s Pickles and 
— a complete assortment ; Palm and Castile Soap; 

c. &c. 

N. B. All orders from the country will be promptly 
attended to, and Goods carefully packed and sent to 
any part of the city free of expense. ; 


june 10, BALDWIN & COLTON. 


OAF SUGAR.—A lot of low priced Loaf and. 


Mr. Waterman,) in a very eligible situation, with 


Religion, delivered in Rome by Nicholas Wiseman, — 


SALMS AND HYMNS—Approved by the General — 


| what think is the cause of the complicated 
son! fro | bers maladies of the human frame ; it is their gor- 
a 10 love that watched me while |} mandising and stuffing and stimulating those | 
organs (the digestive) to excess ; thereby pro- 
4 ducing nervous disorder and irritation. The 
Dae-heur ith: Thee, wh state of their minds is another grand cause. 
q £0 The figeting and discontenting yourself about 7 
ith ci that which cannot be helped ; ‘passions of all 3. 
gh. the the strife, to b kinds, malignant passions and worldly cares 
Faithful to death, I'll kneel ant bur to Thee: | pressing upon the mind, disturb the cerebral 
action, and do a great deal of harm.—Aber- 
m sven, and p iting feels | 
one short haut urging life’s swift wheels ; 
To make fot rest one hour with Thee. 
| 
2: __. He stood beside an open grave— | i 
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